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ARTICLE 1.7 oy i 


ON THE PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF VIRTUE.* 





There is perhaps no subject connected with the philosophy of the 
human mind on which more has been written, and on which, at the 
same time, a greater diversity of opinion has appeared, than on the 
theory of virtue. A term whose meaning the most ordinary mind 
thinks it can readily apprehend, has been bandied from one school 
to another, from the remote age of Aristotle to the times in which 
we now live, and it still remains a question, Whether it has ever 
received a true and satisfactory explanation? If, indeed, our search 
after the true meaning of this mysterious substantive were confined 
to the theories in which the problem is professedly solved, so essen- 
tially different are these in their principles, and so various in their 
results, we might readily doubt whether that which we sought had 
any real existence—whether we were not renewing, by such a pur- 
suit, the visions of alchemy; searching after a bodiless creation, 
which had a name only, but no local habitation upon earth. 

And is virtue, then, of a nature so capricious and unstable as neces- 
sarily to appear under a new form to every successive inquirer? Is 
this summum bonum, to a knowledge of which man has for two thou- 
sand years been labouring to attain, no better than an ignis fatuus, 
deluding the eye with a momentary light which leads only to deeper 
darkness—a mirage in the desert, cheating the traveller with the 
appearance of smiling vegetation, when a nearer approach shows all 
around to be only arid and unproductive sand? Fallen as human 
nature unquestionably is, we are far from holding it to be so entirely 
degraded. If that philosophy which has the constitution and pheno- 
mena of the human mind for the objects of its research, has hitherto 


* From the 12th number of the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 
VOL. 111.—7 
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done little either to analyse the principle by which the virtue of an 
action is perceived, or that variety in the decisions of this principle, 
and that instability in its operations, which the annals of our race 
exhibit, the fact of its existence is not the less ascertained. For it 
must be admitted by every one who has either reflected on the 
operations of his own mind, or observed with any degree of atten- 
tion its phenomena in actual life, that there is some principle 
implanted in every man who is not so degraded as to have forfeited 
all claim to that title by which the Creator designated the last and 
noblest of his works, in consequence of whose operations one class 
of actions and opinions is condemned, and another is approved. Est 
quidem vera lex, recta ratio, nature congruens, diffusa in omnes, 
constans, sempiterna: que vocet ad officium jubendo, ventando a 
fraude deterreat ! 

It may at first sight perhaps appear to be an instance of rather 
unwarranted presumption, to make a charge of unsatisfactoriness so 
bold and unlimited against the theories which have been successively 
formed in order to explain the nature of virtue. A single reflection, 
however, may suffice to satisfy the phrenologist at least, that such a 
charge is by no means groundless. The philosophers by whom 
these theories were formed were unacquainted with the real consti- 
tution of the human mind. And therefore, allowing all that is 
unquestionably due to the capabilities of the gigantic minds which 
have been employed in this investigation, it is apparent that this 
ignorance must necessarily be fatal to their success. Until we 
obtain a knowledge of all the primitive faculties of the mind, it is 
morally impossible to analyse, with any considerable degree of pre- 
cision, the principles which different combinations of these faculties 
may produce. The truth of this assertion is strikingly tested by 
the fact, that the very existence of a faculty which every phrenolo- 
gist must hold to be a prime element in a virtuous character, I mean 
Conscientiousness, has been a subject of dispute down even to the 
present age. I need only mention the names of Hobbes, Mandeville, 
and Hume. , 

As these philosophers, however, in forming their theories of 
virtue, seldom, if ever, fell into the error of assuming the existence 
of faculties which had in reality no place in the human mind, 
although their mode of conducting investigations, in regard to its 
constitution, necessarily left them in ignorance of some of its most 
influential elements, there is perhaps not one of these theories which 
dees not contain some portion of truth; while it would be equally 
difficult to find one entirely free from error. We may apply to 
them, indeed, the words used by Dr. Adam Smith in relation to the 
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theories which he imagined were to be displaced by his own. It is 
to be feared, however, that i¢ too must feel the influence of its 

author’s criticism. “As they are all of them in this respect founded 

upon natural principles, they are all of them in some measure in the 

right. But as many of them are derived from a partial and imper- 

fect view of human nature, there are many of them, too, in some 

respects in the wrong.” 

These theories, with one exception, afterwards to be noticed, may 
be arranged in three classes, in which Propriety, Prudence, and 
Benevolence, are severally held to be the constituents or measures 
of virtue. Now, with respect to those of the first class, as in every 
virtuous action there is certainly ‘a suitableness of the affection from 
which we act to the object which excites it,” there is no doubt in 
every such action a manifest propriety. Yet as it is equally obvious 
that such propriety may be no less apparent in actions to which the 
title of virtuous would be an absurdity, it follows that propriety can- 
not be the measure of a quality of whose existence it is by no means 
an invariable index. The same observation will apply with equal 
force to: either of the other two classes. It is certainly demon- 
strable, that in the practice of virtue there is the truest prudence ; 
but the fact is equally unquestionable, that this virtue has in innu- 
merable instances been exhibited, while the intellect was unable to 
see the chain of causation which would have led to the same result 
as a matter of prudence. The decision of Aristides, on the project 
of treacherously burning the ships of the other states then at pro- 
found peace with the Athenians, may be mentioned as an illustrious 
instance of this truth. ‘ Aristides,” observes Mr. Combe, in the 
valuable work he has recently published, “ reported to his fellow- 
citizens, that nothing could be more advantageous, but nothing more 
unjust, than such a project. His intellect appeared to view the 
execution of the scheme as beneficial and prudent, while, at the 
same time, he felt it to be morally wrong.” The same remark may 
also be added ia reference to prudence which has been offered in 
relation to the first class of theories, That many actions partake 
largely of the quality of prudence, which it were nevertheless an 
abuse of language to characterise as virtuous. In reference to the 
benevolent systems, exactly the converse of this might be easily 
demonstrated in bar of their claim to universality of application, 
That while we would readily accede the title of virtuous to every 
action emanating from the impulse of a well-regulated Benevolence, 
we would claim the very same appellation for many actions, by 
which Benevolence, instead of being gratified, is painfully wounded. 
An instance, to which we would refer, is to be found in one of the 
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many interesting productions of the author of Waverly. When 
Jeanie Deans, at the risk of giving up a lovely and beloved sister to 
a miserable and disgraceful death, and thereby bringing down the 
gray hairs of a father she revered in sorrow to the grave, gave the 
fatal evidence related in the story, every benevolent feeling of the 
witness must have been writhing in agony; and yet it is just because 
she refused to listen to their affecting appeal, that we pronounce the 
action to be one of the most beautiful triumphs of true virtue which 
history, either real or fictitious, has on record. 

The theories we have thus noticed, like all other speculations 
upon the mental phenomena which successive ages have produced in 
ignorance of the primitive faculties in which these phenomena have 
their origin, proceeded on partial and imperfect views of human 
nature. Consciousness being the chief source from whence their 
authors were supplied with information on the subject of the mental 
constitution, they looked upon the world to observe how this par- 
ticular mind would act in certain circumstances, and how it would 
be affected by certain objects, rather than to ascertain why different 
minds acted so diversely in precisely the same circumstances, and 
were so variously affected by precisely the same objects. Accord- 
ingly, just as the mind of each successive theorist had a nearer or 
more distant resemblance to that of his predecessor, their opinions 
differed or coincided. If nature had stamped on its constitution the 
impress of Philanthropy, Virtue and Benevolence became convertible 
terms. If prudential and selfish feelings predominated, virtue was 
then made to consist in the judicious pursuit of our own private 
interest and happiness. 

This fact of each theory exhibiting a portrait of its author’s mind, 
is well noticed by Mr. Combe while treating of the functions of Con- 
scientiousness. Hobbes, he remarks, denied every natural senti- 
ment of justice, and erected the laws of the civil magistrate into the 
standard of morality. This doctrine would appear natural and sound 
to a person in whom Conscientiousness was very feeble ; who never 
experienced in his own mind a single emotion of. justice, but who 
was alive to fear, to the desire of property, and other affections 
which would render security and regular government desirable. 
Mandeville again makes selfishness the basis of all our actions; but 
admits a strong appetite for praise, the desire for which, he says, 
leads men to abate other enjoyments for the sake of obtaining it. 
If we conceive Mandeville to have possessed a deficient Conscien- 
tiousness and a large Love of Approbation, this doctrine would be 
the natural language of his mind. Hume, continues Mr. Combe, 
erects utility to ourselves or others into the standard of virtue; and 
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this would be the natural feeling of a mind in which Benevolence 
and. Reflection were strong, and Conscientiousness weak. 

In addition to the errors discoverable in these theories, naturally 
arising, as we have seen, from an acquaintance with the real consti- 
tution of that mind whose phenomena it was their object to explain, 
another capital source of perplexity and misapprehension, in the 
greater number of them, is found in the circumstance of their con- 
sidering the action itself as the object of their investigation, instead 
of looking to the state of mind in which it originated, and of which 
the action is nothing more than an external and by no means 
infallible expression. -Hence arose all those questions as to what it 
is that constitutes the moral obligation to perform an action acknow- 
ledged to be virtuous. Whence arises the notion of duty? Why 
do we conceive of merit as attaching to him by whom any virtuous 
action is performed? Thus establishing, as they conceived, a series 
of distinct propositions, in the true elucidation of which the success 
of the investigation was essentially involved. I have already alluded 
to an exception to the general mode of philosophising on this inte- 
resting subject. That exception is to be found in Dr. Thomas 
Brown, the late distinguished professor of moral phil$sophy in our 
University, who had the merit of clearing away much of the obscu- 
rity in which this subject had been involved. With that power of 
analysis, by which he sifted the theories of his predecessors, scatter- 
ing to the winds the chaff in which the truth had been often buried, 
and sometimes lost, while he preserved what was truly valuable, and 
presented it simple and unencumbered, he refers the virtuous action 
at once to that moral principle in the mind whose operation in indi- 
cates. Instead of measuring virtue by a standard, of which national 
as well as individual varieties of character would lead to ever vary- 
ing estimates, he held virtue to be nothing more than a term expres- 
sive of the relation of certain emotions of our mind to certain actions 
contemplated by us. He does not first inquire into the amount of 
Propriety, Prudence, or Benevolence involved in any given action, 
and then determine whether it merits the appellation of virtuous. 
Does the action, he asks, upon being contemplated by the mind, call 
forth the approbation of this moral emotion’—if so, then is the 
action virtuous. If, on the other hand, this emotion be excited only 
to condemn, then is the action vicious or immoral. As to the moral 
obligation, duty, and merit, involved in the action, and considered as 
distinct from its virtue, he has endeavoured to show that the several 
propositions founded on these points had nothing beyond a verbal 
difference between them. That they were, in truth, merely different 
forms of the same propositions. ‘ Distinctions,” he remarks, “ which 
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seemed to those who made them to be the result of nice and accurate 
analysis, but in which the analysis was verbal only, not real; or at 
least related to the varying circumstances of the action, not the 
moral sentiment which the particular action in certain particular 
circumstances excited. It is all which we mean by moral obliga- 
tion,” he continues, “ when we think of the agent as feeling previous 
to the action, that if he were not to perform it, he would have to 
look on himself with disgust, and with the certainty that others 
would look on him in abhorrence. It is all which we mean by the 
virtue of the agent, when we consider him as acting in conformity 
with this view. It is merit, when we consider him to have acted in 
this way. ‘The term we use varying in all these cases, as the action 
is regarded by us as past, present, or future, and the moral sentiment 
in all alike being only that one simple vivid feeling which rises 
immediately on the contemplation of the action.” 

There is an expression in this last sentence which suggests the 
first point in which we presume to differ from the opinion of this 
justly-venerated philosopher. He carries us entirely along with 
him, by holding virtue to be a term expressive, in a strict sense, 
only of the Telation of certain moral emotions of our minds to cer- 
tain actions contemplated by us, and by maintaining that the virtue, 
obligation, and even the merit of the action, in so far as that merit 
is intrinsic and moral, are all perceived and recognised by the same 
moral principle ; but when he affirms this moral principle to be one 
simple vivid feeling, we venture to object. And we think it will be 
unnecessary to examine more than one of the examples by which he 
so eloquently illustrates the operation of this principle, in order to 
convince a phrenologist, at least, that its simplicity or singleness is 
something more than doubtful. In explaining the temporary obstruc- 
tions to which this principle is subject in human nature, he cites the 
following instance :—‘ He who has lived for years in the hope of 
yevenge, and who has at length laid his foe at his feet, may, indeed, 
while he pulls out the dagger from the breast that is quivering 
beneath it, be incapable of feeling the crime he has committed ; but 
would he at that time be abler to tell the square of four or the cube 
of two? All in his mind at that moment is one wild state of agita- 
tion, which allows nothing to be felt but the agitation itself.” Here 
is an action which, so soon as its real nature is perceived by the 
agent, after the temporary paroxysm of revenge has subsided, will 
be immediately condemned by the moral emotion then resuming its 
influence. This is just as true as it is phrenological; but we do not 
thence infer that the source of such moral disapprobation is simple 
and single. It is, in truth, nothing less than a compound—in so far 
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as the disapprobation is moral—of wounded Benevolence, and Con- 
scientiousness, and Veneration. Revenge is a state of mind which 
can never be maintained, except in violation of the dictates of all 
these sentiments; and although the furor of Destructiveness and 
Self-esteem, by which it is chiefly produced, may be sufficient to 
lead to the murder of its object, in the very moment that the deed is 
committed, the stimulus by which the unnatural activity of these 
faculties was maintained is thereby instantaneously removed. The 
sight of his bleeding victim calls into powerful operation the moral 
combination, whose voice had been so long drowned in the hoarse 
cries of revenge. Benevolence reproaches him with tearing a 
fellow-creature from all the enjoyments of life, and hurrying him to 
an account for which, it may be, he was but ill prepared. Venera- 
tion accuses him of offending the Deity, by depriving, without any 
justifiable warrant, one of his creatures of the gift which he had 
been pleased to bestow, and thus violating his express command. 
Conscientiousness adds her solemn intimation that he has inflicted a 
punishment much greater than the offence deserved. The emotions 
of these several sentiments do not, it is true, maintain a separate and 
distinct existence in the murderer’s mind, but are blended into one 
general feeling of remorseful condemnation : 


_ “Diri conscia facti : 
Mens habet attonitum et surdo verbere cedit, 
Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum.” 


We cannot, however, agree with Dr. Brown in defining virtue to 
be a term expressive of the relation of a certain simple emotion of 
our mind to certain actions contemplated by us, the emotion being 
so evidently in many instances compound. 

It is indeed to the ignorance of, or inattention to, the real nature 
of this moral principle, and its modes of operation, we would ascribe 
the fact of which all human history affords such abundant evidence, 
that in every age, and in almost every nation, the term virtue has 
been used in circumstances so essentially different, as apparently to 
have deprived it of that fixed and determinate signification which we 
hold it in its strict and true meaning to convey. Men have 
uniformly agreed in applying the title of virtuous to those actions of 
which human happiness appeared to them to be the object; and it is 
therefore we would acknowledge, even without revelation, that the 
’ dictates of the moral law are written in every heart. And though 
every phrenologist, we might say every common observer of human 
nature, must own they are written in different individuals with very 
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different degrees of legibility, the characters in which they are 
inscribed are always the same. Benevolence will never prompt to 
selfishness,— Veneration to disrespect,—nor Conscientiousness to 
injustice, because its developement in any given individual or nation 
is small. Its voice may be faint and feeble, but its language will 
never vary. If, therefore, the term virtue has been applied, on dif- 
ferent occasions, in senses evidently contradictory, it is not because 
the moral principle, whose relation to the action it expresses, 
approves at one time what it condemns at another, but because the 
nature of the principle itself has been mistaken or overlooked. It 
will be afterwards shown, when we approach the consideration of 
those causes which tend to produce the obstructions and modifica- 
tions to which this principle is liable, to what source the endless 
variety and incongruity in human opinion on the subject of virtue 
are to be traced. We must now endeavour to explain what we con- 
ceive to be the nature of the principle itself. 

As virtue is never ascribed to any action of which self is the 
object, we must search for that principle whose relation to certain 
actions, contemplated by us, is expressed by the term in question, in 
those sentiments which prompt to the discharge of the duties in 
which the relation of man to other beings is involved. If we take 
the propensities, the first great class of faculties which prompt to 
action, and consider them in reference to their separate functions, 
we find that they are all gratified by an exercise of which self alone 
is the object, whatever else may be the subject. Advancing to the 
second class—the sentimenis—we-discover that they differ from the 
former in this—that while they, too, prompt to action, their activity 
is at the same time accompanied by a specific emotion or feeling. 
An accurate observer of their. several functions will also prove, that 
they themselves may be arranged into two distinct classes; viz. 
those of which self is still the object in reference, to which their 
activity is called forth, and those which find their legitimate object 
in prompting to the discharge of duties in which the interest of our 
fellow-men is employed. If we analyse Self-esteem, Love of Appro- 
bation, Cautiousness, Hope, Ideality, Wonder, Firmness, and Con- 
centrativeness, in their several and separate functions, we shall find 
that, with perhaps one exception—-viz. Hope—they are directly 
influenced solely by causes affecting the relation in which self stands 
to the object, or event, by which they are severally excited. 

Self-esteem, for example, is affected by every thing that has a 
tendency to increase or diminish the importance of self. When 
Macduff presented to the mind of Macbeth the alternative of “living 
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to be the show and gaze o’ the time,” it was this sentiment which 
prompted him rather to accept the combat with an adversaty 
“unborn of woman,” even while he anticipated its fatal result : 

“Tll not yield 


To kiss the ground before young Malcolm’s feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse.” 





Love of Approbation, again, is affected by whatever changes the 
aspect in which self appears to the world. To be the “ observed of 
all observers” is its highest gratification, while it is very gall and 
wormwood to its nature 


—*"to be made 
A fixed figure for the Time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 


Cantiousness, producing the emotion of fear, is excited by what- 
ever appears pregnant with personal injury, and of itself prompts 
only to such actions as would so alter the relation of self to the 
exciting object, or event, as to avert the threated danger. The sen- 
timent of Hope differs from all the other propensities and sentiments 
to which we have been alluding. All these produce, when «xcited 
to activity, some specific desire, as Combativeness for contention— 
Acquisitiveness for property—Love of Approbation for praise, &c. 
Whereas Hope begins and ends with a simple feeling, sui generis, 
susceptible of being directed in a great variety of ways, but not 
desiring any one class of things as its peculiar object. It produces 
the tendency to believe in the possibility of obtaining what the other 
faculties desire. We cannot, therefore, include this faculty either 
under that class of sentiments of which self is the object, in relation 
to which their activity is excited, or among those which find their 
legitimate object in prompting to the discharge of duties in which 
the interest of our fellow is immediately concerned. It blends indif- 
ferently with either, according to circumstances, and is, in this 
respect, without any determinate character. 

Ideality, which gives the desire of what the French call the 
‘beau ideal,” and Wonder, which seeks its gratification in every 
thing new, or with whose qualities the other faculties are yet unac- 
quainted, are so evidently of that class of which self is the direct 
object, in relation to which they are called into action, that illustra. 
tion is quite unnecessary. Of Firmness and Concentrativeness, it 
need only be observed, that they have no relation to external objects, 
and that their influence terminates on the mind itself. They only 
add a quality to the manifestations of the other powers. We have 
thus gone over all the sentiments, except Benevolence, Veneration, 
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and Conscientiousness, and we have found that, with these excep- 
tions, their direct end is either selfish or indifferent. To none of 
those, therefore, can we refer that moral principle whose approba- 
tion or disapproval is expressed in reference to actions involving the 
relation of man to his Creator and to his fellow—the only actions to 
which virtue or vice is conceived to attach. They may be, and are 
undoubtedly, often brought to lend their aid in supporting and adorn- 
ing virtue; but if its pure banner, “sans peur et sans reproche,” be 
withdrawn, they will enlist with equal readiness in the service of 
vice. ‘There is nothing necessarily moral in their nature ; and it is 
therefore, we conclude, that it cannot be the relation of any feelings 
which they can directly generate to actions contemplated by us with 
moral approbation, that is expressed by the term virtue. 

All men agree in ascribing the title of virtuous only to those 
actions of which human interest and happiness are conceived to be the 
object ; and to the faculties which directly prompt to such actions, 
we would accordingly turn for the elements of that moral principle 
by which they are approved. In other words, we hold virtue to be 
a term expressive of the relation of the sentiments of Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiot , to certain actions contemplated 
by us, in which the enlightened exercise of these sentiments is 
involved. It is observed by Mr. Combe, in his admirable reflections 
on the harmony of the faculties, that the dictates of these sentiments, 
when enlightened by intellect, always harmonise. And moreover, 
that whatever conduct they approve when so enlightened, is always 
perceived by the understanding to be expedient; and, if practically 
followed out, actually proves in its consequence to be so; demon- 
strating, as he observes, the truth of the maxim, “ nunquam aliud 
natura, aliud sapientia dizit.” Hence we perceive not only that 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, acting either singly 
or combined, according to the circumstances of the case, comprise 
the elements of that emotion which is the essence of every moral 
decision, but that their decisions are fixed and invariable, because 
they are such as the intellect, when sufficiently informed, will always 
discover to be the most expedient for the purpose they have in view, 
viz. human interest and happiness. 

All theories, and all men capable of forming an opinion on the 
subject, have agreed, as has been already stated, in associating the 
idea of virtue only with what is conceived to have a. tendency to pro- 
mote the interest and happiness of man. But as different minds and 
different circumstances produced different estimates of such interest 
and happiness, hence arose an infinite diversity of opinion as to the 
faculties which give the virtuous character to the actions, in the 
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performance of which this interest and happiness are sought. We 
have endeavoured to point out those sentiments whose direct end is 
either selfish or indifferent, which prompt to some change in the 
relation of self to the object or event by which they are excited. In 
these there is nothing necessarily moral; and, therefore, we have 
concluded that it cannot be the relation of any feelings which they 
can directly generate to actions contemplated by us with moral 
approbation that is expressed by the term virtue. From these we 
turn to Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, and finding 
the aim of their functions to be precisely the reverse, i. e. seeking 
some change in the relation of the object by which their separate or 
combined activity is called forth to the self by which that object 
is contemplated ; and that it is only with actions tending to produce 
such changes that the idea of virtue is associated, we then deduce 
the proposition, that virtue is a term which expresses the relation of 
the moral emotions, produced by the combined activity of Benevo- 
lence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, to certain actions contem- 
plated by us, in which the enlightened exercise of these sentiments 
is involved. 

Although by such an analysis as the foregoing we find it neces- 
sary, as already intimated, to differ from Dr. Brown, in regarding 
the moral emotion as always and necessarily simple, the difference 
is rather verbal than essential, it being evident, from the manner in 
which he illustrates the operation of this emotion, which he describes 
as one and simple, that in reality it embraces all the elements we 
have noticed as members of this moral confederacy. 

It is not unworthy of observation, as a fact which appears to lend 
its testimony in support of our theory, that the various precepts of 
the moral law appear to be addressed directly to the three superior 
sentiments in question. Obedience to the first four commandments of 
the decalogue, involving the duties arising out of the relation of man 
to his Creator, flows manifestly from enlightened Conscientiousness 
and Veneration, the former acknowledging the justice of homage to 
such a Being, and the latter inspiring with the emotion in which it 
is paid. The fifth commandment appears to result from the three 
sentiments specified acting in harmonious concert. The sixth com- 
mandment flows more immediately from Benevelence in its positive 
injunction, aided by Conscientiousness in its negative command ; the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, from Conscientiousness. 

We may add another remarkable instance from the same sacred 
source, where a similar coincidence is yet more strikingly evinced. 
It was taken from the book of Micah, where, in the 8th verse of the 
sixth chapter, all those duties which man owes to God and to his 
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fellow-creatures are summed up under three heads, corresponding, 
even critically, with the dictates of Conscientic , Benevolence, 
and Veneration. “He hath showed thee, ch man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

Dr. Spurzheim, in his “ Philosophical Principles of Phrenology,” 
makes a distinction between virtue and what he calls “natural good- 
ness,” to which we cannot altogether subscribe. ‘I love goodness,” 
he says, “and esteem virtue. The naturally good are charitable, 
because they find a pleasure in charity ; while the others, i. e. those 
who want this natural goodness, of charity make a virtue.” If 
charity, then, such as that of the good Samaritan, proceeded from 
the overflowings of a predominant benevolence, the current of whose 
pure philanthropy was never ruffled by one selfish emotion, it must 
cease, according to Dr. Spurzheim’s estimate, to claim the title of 
virtue. In one word, to carry his principle to its natural results, 
if Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, the sentiments 
whose direct aim is to prompt to actions involving the relations of 
man to his Creator, and to his fellew ;—if these sentiments be natu- 
rally so pre-eminent in a man’s constitution as to rule through a 
whole life without being dirturbed by the sedition or rebellion of one 
selfish subject, then is that man no longer virtuous. 

It is with diffidence we dissent from so high an authority as Dr. 
Spurzheim ; but we venture to conceive, that his error (for such we 
maintain it to be) has arisen from confounding with the virtue of the 
action the notions commonly entertained by mankind of its merit. 
Virtue, obligation, duty, and merit, are all, as has-been already 
stated, held by Dr. Brown to be felt and recognised by the same 
moral principle. “It is impossible for us to have the feeling,” he 
says, “and not to have these, i. e. the conceptions of virtue, obliga- 
tion, &c.; or, to speak more precisely, these conceptions are only 
the feeling itself variously referred in its relation to the person and 
to the circumstances.” With this view, in so far as it regards 
virtue, obligation, and duty, we entirely concur; and if the merit be 
considered as intrinsic and moral, we are still of the same opinion 
with Dr. Brown. But there is a different idea of merit, so common 
and so popular ansng men, and so closely identified with the virtue 
of which in reality it is extrinsic, as not only to have led Dr. Spurz- 
heim to regard it as a necessary quality in the state of mind by 
which a virtuous action is produced, but the very quality in conse- 
quence of whose presence the action is virtuous. If we were able, 
however, to show that this idea of merit emanates in truth, solely 
from the operation of the selfish feelings and desires, its claim to be 
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regarded as the characteristic of true virtue will become even more 
than questionable.* It is evident that Conscientiousness can see no 
merit in being just, for inclination can never perceive merit in its 
own gratification. In the same way, Veneration can discover no 
merit in yielding that deferential homage to superiority, which is its 
natural tribute. And Benevolence is equally blind to the perception 
of merit, in being kind and charitable. Yet merit is a word which, 
in reference to justice, veneration, and charity, conveys a distinct 
idea, and we are bound, therefore, to account for its existence. 
When we contemplate the noble Regulus refusing to enter within 
the walls of his native city, of which he was no longer a citizen, or 
even to visit his own little dwelling, and share in that joy which his 
return had inspired ; when we see him standing in melancholy sepa- 
ration from the senate, of which he had once been so illustrious a 
member, instead of pursuing that course which would have given 
him to the friendly arms that were then held out to receive him into 
their embrace, calmly but eloquently pleading for the very decree 
which must consign him to the fury of his enemies, and see him, 
even while the entreaties and lamentations of his wife and his chil- 
dren were filling his heart with all the bitterness of a final separation 
from the objects of his fondest affection, returning to Carthage to 
suffer whatever the cruel imagination of an exasperated foe could 
invent of barbarous and inhuman torture, 
—“ Pudice conjugis osculum 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse, et virilem 
Torvus humi posuisse vultum ; 
Donec labantes consilio patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque meerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul.” 
When we see all this, why is it that we regard this triumph of 
Veneration for the honour of his country, and of conscientious adhe- 
rence to his word, as so singularly meritorious? It is in virtue 
neither of Conscientiousness nor Veneration that this great merit is 
perceived, because these faculties discover nothing in the action 
beyond the simple obedience to their own dictates. But Cautious- 
ness, with its dark forebodings of pain and misery and death, and 
Adhesiveness, with its yearning after the objects of its fond desire, 


* It may perhaps be necessary to state here, in order to prevent misapprehen- 
sion, that, in endeavouring to elicit the origin of our ideas of merit, it is not with 
the purpose of touching in any way on the question of its compatibility or incom- 
patibility with moral necessity. ‘This were to go beyond the object of the present 
essay. 
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tell us of the terrible assaults which Conscientiousness and Venera- 
tion must have sustained in maintaining their supremacy. And the 
different degrees of merit which different minds will discover in this 
action, will be in exact proportion to the vigour in these minds of 
the two higher sentiments which produced the action in relation to 
the power of the two selfish feelings by which it would have been 
opposed. 

To take another instance, which, with reverence, we select from 
the sacred volume, it may be shown with similar ease, that our 
notion of the merit of Job’s enduring piety, maintained in defiance of 
every thing that might have tended to shake his confidence in the 
great Being to whom it was offered, is still obtained from the opera- 
tion of our selfish feelings and desires alone. 

When we read of the messengers bringing in swift succession the 
tidings of another and another wo, and by the sum of their desolating 
intelligence sweeping the venerable patriarch from the very pinnacle 
of prosperity into the lowest abyss of wretchedness and despair, the 
heart grows sick in the contemplation of misery so sudden and so 
complete. From whence do we derive, on studying this affecting 
picture, the idea of that extraordinary merit we discover in the 
utterance, at such a moment, of the pious sentiment with which he 
received the intelligence of his utter desolation :—“ The Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
These words beautiful, indeed, express the dictates of a presiding 
Conscientiousness and Veneration; but for that very reason can 
convey to these faculties no idea of merit. It is Acquisitiveness 
contemplating the loss of the servants, and the sheep, and the 
camels, and Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness bewailing the 
objects of their attachment now no more; Self-esteem, burning 
under a consciousness of rank and importance, exchanged for degra- 
dation and wretchedness; Love of Approbation, “ mindful of the 
days that had been in months that are past, when the young men 
saw him, and hid themselves, and the aged arose and stood up; 
when the princes refrained from talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth ; when the nobles held their peace, and their tongue clave to 
the roof of their mouth.” It is Love of Approbation remembering 
all this, and foreseeing the bitter change it must henceforth expe- 
rience. ‘“ But now they that are younger than I have+me in deri- 
sion, whose fathers I would have disdained to have set with the dogs 
of my flock.” And, as if all these were not enough to fill up the 
horrors of the picture, Cautiousness comes in to deepen the gloom 
of the present, by throwing a cloud of yet darker misery over the 
future. These are the true and only sources of that merit we dis- 
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cover in the enduring piety of Job. The clamorous outcries of these 
selfish feelings tell us of the snares with which Conscientiousness 
and Veneration were in this instance environed, and it is therefore 
we attach merit to the supremacy they maintained. 

If this analysis be sound, the conclusion appears inevitable, that 
merit is something essentially distinct from virtue; and we shall 
then have escaped from the paradox to which Dr. Spurzheim’s doc- 
trine seems naturally to lead, that, in such instances of virtue as we 
have cited, the mind in which the selfish feelings were most predo- 
minant, in other words, the mind least virtuous, would discover the 
greatest proportion of virtue. 

There is another conclusion to which we eppear, by this view ef 
our notions of merit, to be conducted, and which, as it accords with 
a great and important Scripture truth, is not unworthy of notice. If 
the merit of the most virtuous actions of men is perceived solely by 
the operation of the lower and selfish part of our nature—of those 
feelings and desires, in a word, which are opposed to the virtue— 
these actions must necessarily appear devoid of all merit to that 
Infinite Mind—and we speak with deep reverence on a subject so 
high and so sacred—in which such feelings and desires are neces- 
sarily unknown. 

The view we have thus submitted of the origin of our notions of 
merit, while it appears to show a very evident distinction between 
that quality and the virtue with which it is, in common language, so 
closely identified, reflects, at the same time, additional evidence on 
our position, that the term virtue does, in the strictness of philo- 
sophic precision, express only the relation of the sentiments of 
Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientiousness, to certain actions 
contemplated by us, in which the enlightened exercise of these 
sentiments is involved. This distinction between the virtue and the 
merit of an action, will be more apparent in an example. When we 
read of the intrepid Hampden opposing an unjust tax, which to him, 
personally, was of so little consequence, at the risk of incurring the 
vengeance of a powerful and vicious gevernment, we readily acknow- 
ledge his conduct to have been both virtuous and meritorious. By 
what faculties in our nature, then, are these two qualities perceived ? 
Self-esteem reminding us of the difficulty of sacrificing self for the 
interest of others; Cautiousness creating a feeling of alarm and 
apprehension at the prospect of contending with an enemy so 
formidable ; and Acquisitiveness dreading the loss of property, and 
the utter ruin in which such a contest was so likely to terminate, 
are evidently the sources from whence we here derive the idea of 
merit, as attaching to the virtue which was maintained in defiance 
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of the powerful opposition these selfish faculties must necessarily 
have produced. It is, on the other hand, simply because we regard 
the conduct of this patriot as the dictate of Conscientiousness, that 
we acknowledge it to be virtuous ; for if the action in question were 
presented to us under a different form, and we were called on to 
regard it as emanating as much from the desire of obtaining 
eminence and authority in a political faction as from the wish to see 
his country delivered from an unjust and intolerable grievance, our 
estimate of its virtue would instantly sink. ‘The fountain of virtue is 
then no longer pure; self has polluted the stream at its very source ; 
the upright and virtuous patriot has degenerated into the ambitious 
leader of a faction. And why is this change produced? Merely 
because the relation between the action and the sentiment of Con- 
scientiousness is no longer the same. Love of Approbation, Self- 
esteem, and, perhaps, Acquisitiveness, have been enlisted as motives 
to produce the action, while the opposition of Cautiousness has been, 
in a great measure, removed; and exactly in proportion to the 
amount at which we estimate their influence, will our sense of the 
virtue be diminished. In the same way, if we analyse any action, 
or any class of actions, to which the title of virtuous has been justly 
conceded, the same result will appear—that wherever the selfish 
feelings and desires are contemplated as motives to act, our account 
of the agent’s virtue is proportionally lowered. 

We hold, then, Ist, That virtue is a term expressive of the rela- 
tion of the sentiments of Benevolence, Veneration, and Conscientious- 
ness, to certain actions contemplated by us, in which the enlightened 
exercise of these sentiments is involved. 2dly, That virtue, obliga- 
tion, and duty, are all felt and recognised by the same moral 
emotion; or rather, that these are nothing more than the same 
emotions variously referred in their relation to the person and the 
circumstances. And 3dly, That merit, instead of being identical 
with virtue, is a term which, in truth, expresses the relation to any 
virtuous action of those feelings and desires whose direct operation 
is opposed to the virtue in which the merit is involved. In one 
word, that virtue, obligation, and duty, are all felt and recognised by 
the three sentiments pointed out, as prompting to those actions 
involving the relations of man to his Creator and to his fellow. 
That merit, on the other hand, in the sense in which the term is 
usually understood, is perceived in consequence of the operation of 
the feelings and the desires, whose direct object is purely selfish. 

In surveying the wide diversity of opinion, which, on the subject 
of virtue, the moral history of mankind presents, it appears to us, 
that these phenomena, various and seemingly contradictory as they 
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are, do nevertheless admit of a very simple explanation by the 
theory that has just been submitted. This will become more appa- 
rent on considering the causes which tend to modify and obstruct 
the operation of the emotions to which we have referred the percep- 
tion and recognition of morality. 

That branch of the subject, however, is both too large and too 
important to be embraced by the present article. Leaving it, 
therefore, for a subsequent occasion, we shall only add here some 
general remarks on the theory of virtue we have unfolded. It has 
appeared, from the cursory analysis that has been given of the pro- 
pensities and sentiments of our nature, that these two great sources 
of human action, in reference to the objects they have in view, natu- 
rally arrange themselves into two distinct classes; those, viz. whose 
direct end is to prompt to some change in the relation of self to the 
object or event by which they are excited, and those which prompt 
to some change in the relation of the object in reference to which 
they are called into activity to the self by which that object is con- 
templated. ‘The interest of self is sought exclusively by the one, 
the interest of the community by the other. It is apparent, that 
virtue can never be associated with the activity of the former, how- 
ever beneficial may be the results to which they lead; it has, 
accordingly, been referred solely to the exercise of the latter. 
Whensoever the action to which the first and inferior class of 
desires and sentiments lead is at variance with the dictates of the 
second and higher class, that action must necessarily be hurtful and 
immoral; for the very obvious reason, that it is condemned by the 
sentiments whose exclusive object is the interest and advantage of 
those whom that action affects. To suppose these should condemn 
what they themselves are seeking to obtain, is a contradiction in 
terms. The activity of these selfish and lower desires and feelings 
may exist in three different relations to the higher sentiments so 
often enumerated: in the relation of unison and harmony, and then 
they support and adorn the virtue to which the others alone give 
birth; in the relation of indifference, and then the action is without 
any moral character; or in the relation of opposition, and then the 
action is vicious and immoral. These are laws whicn nature has 
imposed on our mental constitution—and the laws of nature are 
immutable. Virtue and vice, then, it follows by necessary conse- 
quence, have each a determinate and unchangeable character. If in 
Hindostan it be regarded as a dictate of Benevolence to expose an 
aged parent on the banks of the Ganges, and a dictate of Veneration 
to join in the monstrous obscenities of the idol worship of Jugger- 
naut; and if in ancient Sparta a dexterous theft was justified by law, 
VoL. 111.—8 
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the anomaly involved in such actions is apparent only, not real. If 
Benevolence appear to be employed in shortening the life of a fellow- 
creature, and Veneration in doing homage to an image devoid of any 
quality of superiority, and if Conscientiousness appear to have seen 
nothing to condemn in the crime of theft committed under certain 
circumstances, it is not because these sentiments have been dictating 
in India and Lacedemon what they condemn in England, but because, 
in these instances, their real dictates were either entirely subdued, 
or were shrouded in the darkness of a benighted intellect, and bru- 
talised by the supremacy of animal desire. The sentiments, every 
phrenologist is aware, do not themselves perceive the objects fitted 
to excite their activity. This is the province of intellect. And it is 
merely because ignorance and superstition disable this medium from 
conveying correct impressions of things as they really exist in their 
several relations, that the apparent inconsistency, in the cases we 
have just noticed, takes place. The moral emotions, when duly 
enlightened, are invariable in their dictates. 

And while we are thus led to the eonclusion, that there is a prin- 
ciple of virtue in our nature, in itself pure and unchanging, we shall 
be restrained from glorying too much when contemplating the high 
elevations to which it may conduct individuals of our species, by 
remembering that the very source which supplies the proud idea of 
the merit of human virtue points at the same moment to the dangers 
by which that virtue is environed—to the snares in our degenerate 
nature by which it is surrounded—to the struggle in which it is 
always engaged, and in which it is so often overcome; and, casting 
our eyes along the page of human history, we shall be compelled with 
humility to acknowledge, that if the lamp of virtue be, in truth, still 
shining in the human heart, here with a brighter and there with a 
dimmer lustre, its flame, if it be not fed by a heavenly hand, is all 
too feeble to withstand the noxious vapours and the gusts of evil pas- 
sion to which it is exposed: for, 


—— “Man in nature’s richest mantle clad, 
And graced with all philosophy can add, 
Though fair without and luminous within, 
Is still the progeny and heir of sin, 

Thus taught, down falls the plumage of his pride ; 
He feels his need of an unerring guide, 

And knows, that, falling, he shall rise no more, 
Unless the power that bade him stand, restore.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


REVIEW OF COMBE’S LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
(Continued from page 64 of this Journal.) 


In lecture sixteenth, we witness one of Mr. Combe’s ablest efforts. 
In most respects, also, it is entirely satisfactory to us, and conforms 
in all points to the doctrines of phrenology. It is on the subject of 
“government.” After justly rejecting the several theories of the 
origin of government that have been contended for by different 
writers, he proposes the following as the phrenological theory :— 

‘*In the human mind, as disclosed to us by phrenology, we find 
social instincts, the activity of which leads man to congregate in 
society. We discover, also, organs of Veneration, giving the ten- 
dency to look up with respect to superior power, to bow before it, 
and to obey it. There are also organs of Self-esteem, prompting 
men to assume authority, to wield it, and to exact obedience. 
Government seems to me to spring from the spontaneous activity of 
these faculties, without any special design or intention on the part 
either of governors or of subjects. In rude ages, individuals possess- 
ing large brains, (which give force of character,) active tempera- 
ments, and large organs of Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, 
would naturally assume superiority, and instinctively command. 
Men with smaller brains, less mental energy, and considerable 
Veneration, would as instinctively obey, and hence government 
would begin.” 

With a single exception, we heartily concur in this theory. Nor 
is our dissent even there dogmatically positive. It amounts to but 
little. more than a doubt on a single point, of no very vital import- 
ance, respecting which we have long doubted, and published, many 
years ago, some of our reasons for non-concurrence and scepticism 
in the matter. It relates to the organ and sentimenf of the love of 
power and command—that feeling which, not consisting alone in a 
high estimate of self, inclines the possessor to grasp at, and assume, 
if possible, ihe control of other persons, and employ them as instru- 
ments in the achievement of his own purposes, or of such enterprises 
as are set on foot by the community, or a portion of it, and com- 
mitted to his direction. 

If we do not misunderstand him, Mr. Combe regards the feeling 
or sentiment of love of power or command as a compound or amal- 
gamation of two other sentiments, Approbativeness and Self-esteem, 
or as in some way resulting from the action of their organs. And 
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such, we believe, is the opinion of other phrenologists on the 
subject. 

In this view of the matter, we say, we cannot fully concur. Nor 
does our non-concurrence arise from any wish being entertained by 
us to be considered the discoverers of a new organ. Far from it. 
We make no pretension to such discovery. On the contrary, we 
expressly renounce the pretension, and frankly acknowledge our- 
selves no discoverers. Our belief on the subject, as far as our view 
or sentiment deserves the name of belief, has arisen from an attempt 
made by us, partly from self-examination, and. partly on more 
general grounds, to form, for our own satisfaction, such an abstract 
analysis of the mind, as to attain a full and complete view of all its 
truly original faculties. And in the course of that process, we 
fancied at least that we ascertained the existence of a few faculties, 
for which no organs have yet been discovered—we should rather say, 
for which none had been discovered at that time. Of these faculties, 
the love or sentiment of power and command over other persons was 
one; and the love of absolute freedom was another. Two others 
were, an abstract or fundamental love of existence or life, apart 
from cowardice; and a love of subsistence, or of food and drink, 
apart from the mere agreeability of their taste and flavour, and the 
gratification experienced in the use of them. 

Since the period of our analysis, which was made about sizteen, 
and published thirteen years ago, the organs of the two latter pro- 
pensities are believed to have been discovered, and are now included 
in the catalogue of faculties under the names of Vitativeness and 
Alimentiveness. But of the love of power, and the love of freedom, 
no organs have yet been discovered. Nor do we know that any 
phrenologists of note believe in their existence. In our inquiries 
into the subject, the following is the course of investigation we 
pursued. 

Feeling of every description is known to be an attribute of nervous 
or cerebral matter. 

No single nerve, or portion of cerebral matter, can be the seat and 
instrument of more than one distinct original feeling. 

Every original and distinct feeling, therefore, whether it be animal 
or moral, must have a distinct organ, or portion of the brain, appro- 
priated to itself. 

But, from the most accurate scrutiny of the subject we have been 
able to make, the love of power and authority appears to us to be a 
feeling as primitive, and as distinct from all others, as Hope or Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration or Benevolence. It must therefore have a 
cerebral organ of its own. This must be received as a physiological 
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axiom, if it be true that the love of power is a primitive feeling. 
And we believe it to be so. 

That the fecling exists, is doubted by no one; because every 
one has a consciousness of possessing somewhat of it himself. It 
must therefore be either simple and primitive or compounded and 
secondary. If the latter, what are its elements !—of what primitive 
organs and faculties is it composed? No one has heretofore 
answered this question. Nor do we know what idea to attach, or 
how, indeed, to attaeh any idea at all, to the expression secondary 
or compound feeling or faculty. As well might we speak of a com- 
pound thought, a compound inference, or a compound want. True, 
we may think of many things, and want many things, and in that 
way make up what may resemble a compound. But, in their nature, 
and in the abstract, the want and the thought are essentially simple. 

As regards Approbativeness, we perceive no shade of real affinity 
between it and the love of power. That they are necessarily pro- 
portionate to each other in the same individual, is a position which 
cannot, we think, be claimed, and would not be admitted. Nor have 
observation and experience taught us to believe that the case is 
different as relates to Self-esteem. We have neither felt it in our- 
selves, nor found it always in others, actually and of necessity equal 
in degree to the love of power. No doubt Self-esteem, when 
possessed in a high degree, modifies very materially the style and 
manner in which the love of power is exercised and manifested. It 
renders them more haughty, stern, and repulsive. It also gives to 
the entire character of the individual the same caste and aspect. 
If we mistake not greatly, however, we have seen individuals dis- 
tinguished for the love.of power and influence, who were far from 
being remarkable for their manifestation of Self-esteem. In truth, 
we think that some of the most mild and modest men in their 
general deportment we have ever known, were, when any exigency 
demanded it, the most resolute and determined in exercising their 
power and authority, and in enforcing obedience to them. If 
appearances have not misled us in our judgment, such, in part, was 
the character of Washington—as a man, proverbially unassuming— 
as an officer, one of the most firmly and confidently imperative. 

That the love of freedom of both body and mind is a primitive 
and independent feeling in man, as well as in many of the inferior 
animals, is a position in which we positively believe, for reasons 
which we cannot at present detail, but which to ourselves are satis- 
factory. 

We know that a resort to self-consciousness is not the only step to 
be taken in an inquiry into the existence or non-existence of a mental 
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faculty. But we also know that is one step, of such importance that 
it ought not to be neglected. If we are conscious that we possess a 
certain sentiment or propensity, no argument from without can con- 
vince us to the contrary. Nor can we be convinced, by such argu- 
ment, that we do possess a sentiment of which we have no evidence 
within ourselves. 

Thus we know that we possess, as elements of our nature, the 
sentiments of Hope, Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and 
Wonder ; because we feel their existence and action, and recognise 
them as primitive feelings, apart from each other. And if our testi- 
mony within does not deceive us, we are equally conscious of the 
existence in us of a love of power, in the capacity of a distinct and 
primitive feeling. But we must have done with this discussion, 
which is perhaps too metaphysical for a popular work, and has 
already, we fear, been unallowably protraeied. We must also bring 
to a close our article of review, but not without referring our readers 
to lecture sixteenth of our author’s work, which we are now con- 
sidering, for some most important matter on the subject of govern- 
ment—especially of the fitness of any given form of government to 
the character and condition of the people whose movements it is to 
regulate, and by whom it is to be administered. 

The absolute necessity of a sound and well digested system of 
education, especially of moral education, to the successful adminis- 
tration of a deliberative form of government, is fully demonstrated 
in the following instance :-— 

* «It is well known,’ says Mr. George Lyon, ‘that during the 
late war, the island of Sicily was taken possession of by Great 
Britain; and, with a magnanimity peculiarly her own, she resolved 
to bestow on her new ally that form of government, and those laws, 
under which she herself had aitained to such a pitch of prosperity 
and glory. Whether the zeal thus manifested to the Sicilians was 
a zeal according to knowledge, will immediately appear; but there 
can be no doubt that the gift was generously, freely, and honestly 
bestowed. The Sicilian government was, therefore, formed exactly 
after the model of the British. ‘The legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial powers were separated; vesting the first in a parliament com- 
posed of lords and commons, the second in the king and his 
ministers, the last in independent judges. Due limits were set to 
the prerogative, by not permitting the sovereign to take cognisance 
of bills in progress, or to interfere in any way with the freedom of 
debate, or the purity of election.’ ° - ” ° . 

“Such-is the outline of the Constitution, given to Sicily by the 
British, and the result of this experiment is contained in the follow- 
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ing quotation from trayels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, by the 
Rev. Mr. Hughes :— 

“ «No words,’ says he, ‘can describe the scenes which daily 
occurred upon the introduction of the representative system in 
Sicily. ‘The House of Parliament, neither moderated by discretion, 
nor conducted with dignity, bore the resemblance of a receptacle for 
lunatics, instead of a council-room for legislators ; and the disgrace- 
ful scenes so often enacted at the hustings in England, were here 
transferred to the very floor of the senate. As soon as the president 
had proposed the subject for debate, and restored some degree of 
order from the confusion of tongues which followed, a system of 
crimination and recrimination invariably commenced by several 
speakers, accompanied with such furious gesticulations and hideous 
distortion of countenance, such bitter taunts and personal invectives, 
that blows generally ensued. This was the signal for universal 
uproar. ‘The president’s voice was unheeded and unheard; the 
whole house arose, partisans of different antagonists mingled in the 
affray, when the ground was literally covered with combatants, kick- 
ing, biting, scratching, and exhibiting all the evolutions of the old 
pancratic contests. Such a state of things could not be expected to 
last a long time; indeed, this constitutional synod was dissolved in 
the very first year of its creation, and martial law established.’ Mr. 
Hughes thus concludes: ‘ That constitution, so beautiful in theory, 
which rose at once like a fairy palace, vanished also like that baseless 
fabric, without having left a trace of its existence.’ ” 

Of these scenes of turbulence and outrage, the cause is obvious. 
Those persons engaged in them had not been so mentally trained 
and instructed, as to confer on their moral and intellectual, the requi- 
site control of their animal faculties. Hence their unfitness for the 
privileges bestowed on them. ‘Though generally regarded as a 
civilised people, they had still im them such an amount of the relics 
of barbarism, as to call for the restraints of a despotic government. 

Of the inhabitants of Spanish America, the same is true. The 
lower faculties of their minds have such an ascendancy over the 
higher, as to unfit them to be citizens of a free government. They 
are still ruled by the crosier and the sword, as they were when sub- 
ject to the sceptre of Spain. Nor can they ever be otherwise ruled, 
or be made to taste of prosperity, under the enjoyment of peace, 
until, by means of a well-directed education, they shall have been 
fitted for rational freedom, calm deliberation, and self-government. 

From facts like these, (for they are calculated to alarm,) let the 
people of the United States take warning. True, we do not appre- 
hend that a people so enlightened, by muitiplied and fruitful sources 
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of instruction, as we already are, will be likely to bring down on 
themselves the curse of despotism. But the evil may approach in 
ambush and concealment, and do immeasurable mischief. We are 
still, as a nation, most deeply and dismally wanting in moral educa- 
tion. And it is as a nation, not as individuals, or even as small com- 
munities, that we administer the government. And, in too many of 
the scenes connected with the government, there is manifested an 
awful predominance of animality and violence over morality and 
reflection. Of these scenes, not a few have occurred in the capitol 

f the netion. And a luck of moral education is the cause. And 
from that cause, unless it be removed, or at least greatly abridged 
and weakeued in its action, more fearful disasters will yet occur, as 
certainly as day and cheerfulness succeed the rising, and night and 
gloominess the going down, of the sun. 

We regret exceedingly that we must here conclude our remarks 
on the interesting and invaluable volume before us. For, protracted 
as our discussion of it has confessedly been, we have been able to set 
forth in but a very limited degree the length, and breadth, and ful- 
ness of its merit. 

We have spoken briefly of our author’s views of man, and of his 
duties as an individual and a social being, and also in his capacity 
as a subject of government; and as possessing, in different conditions, 
and different states of mental cultivation, a fitness for different forms 
of government. Of his remarks on him asa religious being, we shall 
only so far speak as to say, that they are among the most interesting 
and important in the volume. 

Lecture eighteenth, on Natural Religion, is a masterly produc- 
tion—the ablest and most judicious and philosophical of the kind we 
have ever read. The liberal Christian will abundantly praise it; 
while so replete is it with reason and sound morality, that it will 
command the highest respect, if not the entire assent and approba- 
tion, of the technically orthodox, while even the hardiest fanatic will 
scarcely condemn it. His exposition of the Ten Commandments, in 

articular, showing their entire harmony with the doctrines of 
phrenology, is peculiarly excellent, and must silence for ever (else 
their querulous din is destined to be eternal) the doubts of the timid, 
the snarls of the peevish, and the carpings of the bigot, against the 
doctrines of the science. 

In conclusion: The fundamental principles, and many of the most 
important details, of phrenology being incontestably established, its 
application to the advance of knowledge, morality, and religion, and 
to the amelioration of the general condition of man, constitutes at 
present the chief desideratum that remains to be accomplished. 
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And toward that consummation, so supremely desirable, Mr. Combe 
has made, in his ‘‘ Lectures,” a noble and vigorous, and, if we mis- 
take not, an exceedingly successful effort. A work at once so rich 
in matter, so able in composition, and so judiciously adapted to 
the end at which it aims, cannot possibly fail to be received with 
a cheering welcome, by the enlightened and the liberal; and to 
effectuate not a little for the benefit of our race. (Our confidence in 
its success arises from its being armed in the omnipotency of truth. 
As soon should we expect the elements of heaven, when dispensing | “~~ 
their genial influence on a fertile soil, to fail in calling forth t 
beauties of spring and the glories of summer. For, under circum- 
stances alike favourable, moral and physical causes are equally cer- 
tain in their operation, and stable in their effects. And we feel con- 
vinced that Mr. Combe, in his most instructive course of lectures, 
has sown his moral seed in a fortunate season, and on “ goodly 
ground.” To us, therefore, its manifold product is not doubtful. 

Our most valuable communication to the patrons of this Journal is 
yet to be made. It is an earnest recommendation to them to pro- 
cure the volume we have so defectively analysed, and not only read, 
but attentively study it. 
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ARTICLE III. 


DR. FOVILLE ON THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN, AND ON ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO THE SKULL.* 


Dr. Foville, already well known for his valuable researches on 
cerebral pathology, and also for his inquiries into the normal struc- 
ture of the brain, has recently presented an important memoir on 


* Dr. Foville, as well as MM. Bouillaud and Blandin—whose names are men- 
tioned in the above article—are decided advocates of phrenology, and have long 
held a high rank in the medical profession of Paris. Gall and Spurzheim disco. 
vered not only the fibrous structure of the brain, but that it is chiefly composed of 
two distinct sets of fibres, which sustain very intimate and important relations to 
each other : some of these relations they also discovered, and have clearly described 
in their works. Dr. Foville has followed in the same train of discovery, and 
in the above article, copied from the July number of the British Foreign and 
Medical Review, we have the results of his researches. As it contains the sub- 
stance of the latest discoveries on the structure of the brain, we deem it worthy o 
insertion in the Journal.—Ep. 
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the latter subject to the French Academy, of which we are enabled, 
by the report upon it drawn up by MM. Bouillaud and Blandin, to 
furnish the following account. A more detailed analysis we shall 
hereafter give, when Dr. Foville’s work comes before us for review. 

The principal part of the memoir appears to be occupied with an 
inquiry into the respective course of the two layers of fibres which 
Dr. Foville had demonstrated in 1825, and which have been since 
generally acknowledged to exist in the crura cerebri: the one, infe- 
rior and anterior, continuous with the pyramids; the other, superior 
and posterior, and specially connected with the posterior part of the 
medulla oblongata. These two layers may be traced forwards into 
the optic thalami and corpora striata, and thence were supposed to 
radiate to the different parts of the hemispheres. Dr. Foville has 
since devoted himself to ascertain the course of the fibres proceeding 
from the several fasciculi contained in the medulla oblongata, with 
much greater minuteness. According to his present statement, the 
pyramidal fibres, after passing through the optic thalami and corpora 
striata, radiate in two planes, which are entirely distributed to the 
convolutions forming the external and convex portion of the hemi- 
spheres. The fibres proceeding from the posterior part of the 
medulla oblongata a'so divide into two planes, which encircle the 
others in a remarkable manner; of these, the superior makes its exit 
from thg exterior of the corpus striatum and thalamus opticus, soon 
curves upwards and inwards, and constitutes the corpus callosum, 
the great commissure of the hemispheres. The inferior plane 
passes out, on the contrary, beneath the pyramidal tract, and gives 
origin to the optic and olfactory nerves, and then constitutes a white 
space, superior to the corpus striatum, interior to the fissure of 
Sylvius, posterior to the frontal lobe, and anterior and interior to the 
temporal lobe, which is perforated by a number of vascular foramina, 
symmetrically disposed. According to Dr. Foville, this place is a 
centre from which proceed, and in which terminate, several sets of 
arciform fibres, which form circles enveloping the pyramidal portion 
of the crus and terminating severally in the hemisphere. To this 
group belong the tznia semicircularis, and others hitherto unde- 
scribed. This part of the description is obscure in the report, from 
the brevity with which it is rendered; but the following may be 
regarded as the general results of M. Foville’s investigations. 

The cerebral convolutions form two distinct classes: one set 
crowning the summit of the fibres ascending from the anterior 
periods, and in relation, therefore, with the anterior roots of the 
spinal nerves; the others upon the course of tne posterior fibres of 
the medulla, and also connected with the three cranial nerves of 
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special sense. Hence, according to Dr. Foville, it is in the external 
and convex surfaces of the hemispheres that the motive influence is 
chiefly originated ; whilst their plane surfaces, and the inferior part 
of the temporal lobe, minister to the sensory actions. It would also 
seem that the commissural fibres are entirely derived from the poste- 
rior fasciculi, and thus that the sensory nerves may maintain their con- 
nection with both hemispheres, when the motor being connected only 
with one, are paralysed by an injury to it; and thus loss of motion 
in hemiplegia is much more common than loss of sensation. He is 
fully convinced that the fibrous portion of the brain, like the tissue 
of the nervous trunks, is to be regarded only as a conductor ; and 
that the cortical substance is the material substratum, by the inter- 
vention of which the will directs the movements. 

The reporters advert to the researches of M. Gerdy on the same 
subject, published some time ago, as corresponding in many par- 
ticulars with those of Dr. Foville. Both seem to have arrived at 
the same general conelusions; and they differ only in particulars. 
The former has investigated most carefully the annular disposition 
of the fibres already adverted to; the latter has devoted his chief 
attention to the substantiation of the fact, most curious, if true, that 
these fibrous circles proceed from, and terminate in, the posterior 
part of the medulla, and are thus a portion of the sensory tract; and 
that to this system of fibres the commissures belong. 

We are disposed to feel much confidence in these statements, 
because we know Dr. Foville to be a most patient observer and 
excellent anatomist, as well as a philosopher in the most enlarged 
sense of the term. Moreover, they fall in rather curiously with 
some views we formerly propounded, as to the parallelism between 
the cortical structure of the brain and the granular matter surround- 
ing the termination of the sensory nerves. (Vol. ix. p. 99.) We 
there contrasted motor nerves, originating in the vascular plexus of 
the cortical substance, and having no free terminations in the 
muscles, but returning by a series of loops, with the sensory nerves, 
which originate in the peripheral vascular plexus, and run towards the 
brain, where they were supposed to terminate. But the researches 
of Foville seem to show that they do not terminate there, but return 
by a series of loops in the cerebral substance, coming into relation 
with the cortical structure, on which they may be supposed to act, 
as the sensory fibres do with the muscular tissue. 

The second part of Dr. Foville’s memoir is occupied with some 
curious observations upon the relation between the osseous protube- 
rances on the cranium and the refreating points of the brain beneath. 
Thus, he remarks, if we were to make an incision through the 
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frontal eminence, perpendicular to its surface, and pursue this to 
some depth, we should arrive at the anterior cornua of the ventricle. 
In the same manner, we should be conducted from the occipital pro- 
tuberances to the posterior cornua ; and from the parietal eminences 
to the large central cavity of the ventricles, in which the cornua 
meet ; and that thus the form of the osseous covering is influenced 
by the condition of the ventricles to a great extent. He carries out, 
this position in a very interesting manner; showing that where the 
convolutions are large, and the brain solid, the bony casing takes 
their form and impression; but that where the ventricles have been 
distended with fluid, as in chronic hydrocephalus, they exercise an 
influence on the bony casing far greater than the convolutions, and 
the frontal, parietal, and occipital eminences are very large, whilst 
the impressions of the convolutions are faint. This fact, which 
many of our readers have doubtless remarked, has an important 
bearing on ihe general question as to the influence of the condition 
and developement of the brain upon the size, form, &c. of the 
cranium. We shall look forward with much interest to the appear- 
ance of Dr. Foville’s memoir. 





ARTICLE IV. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE CAUCASIAN RACE. 


[Extracted from a review of Morton’s Crania Americana in the Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery, published at Louisville, Ky.] 


Our author offers on the comparative size of the brains of the five 
races, the following interesting and important observations. The 
facts they embrace are the result of adimeasurements; and, as far as 
they extend, they put at rest the question of the relative magnitude 
of the Caucasian brain. We feel persuaded that, as soon as they 
shall be made known to him, even Tiedemann himself, and his stub- 
born adherents, hostile as they are to the doctrines of phrenology, 
will cease to contend that.the brain of the African is equal in size to 
that of the Caucasian. With equal truth may they contend for 
identity in the colour of the skin, the figure of the nose, and the 
entire character of the lips and hair of the two races. Never were 
the blindness and deceptiveness of professional prejudice more dog- 
gedly manifested. The following are the observations to which we 
allude :— 
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“On the Internal Capacity of the Cranium in the different Races 
of Men.—Having subjected the skulls in my possession, and such, 
also, as I could obtain from my friends, to the internal capacity 
measurement already described, I have obtained the following 
results. The mean of the American race (omitting a fraction) is 
repeated here merely to complete the table. The skulls of idiots, 
and of persons under age, were of course rejected. 























Rates. No. of Skulls. | [ity in cubie inches | the series. | ‘the series. 
1. Caucasian, 52 87 109 75 
2. Mongolian, 10 83 93 69 
3. Malay, 18 sl 89 64 
4. American, 147 80 100 60 
5. Ethiopian, 29 (| 78 94 65 





' 1, The Caucasians were, with a single exception, derived from 
the lowest and least educated class of society. It is proper, how- 
ever, to mention that but three Hindoos are admitted in the whole 
number, because the skulls of these people are probably smaller 
than those of any other existing nation. For example, seventeen 
Hindoo heads give a mean of but seventy-five cubic inches.” 

The Caucasians are in all respects the masters of the world, 
though they do not, we believe, constitute a fifth part of its inhabit- 
ants, nor cover, perhaps, more than one-eighth or tenth part of its 
surface. It is curious, as well as instructive, in a special manner, 
to compare the diminutive size of Great Britain with the measure- 
less dimensions of the nations and territories she has conquered and 
sways. She occupies on the map we have referred to, but little 
more than a mere speck of space, which those who know not its 
position have difficulty in finding; while her fleets cover every sea 
and ocean, her arms are almost uniformly and every where triumph- 
ant, and her power is felt in every corner of the peopled globe. Nor 
can even the inferior animals in the north, the tropics, or the south, 
and whether they wing the air, cleave the waters, or move on solid 
ground, escape either by flight, concealment, or resistance, the 
devices of her artfulness, the snares of her hand, or the unlimited 
sweep and mightiness of her arm. And what is the source of thi 
power and influence? We reply unhesitatingly the functions of the 
brain—of the largest, best developed, and best conditioned brain 
belonging to man. And if this brain be accompanied by bodies of | 
the best size and shape, and the most adroit and vigorous in action, | 
let it not be forgotten that brain and nerves, being the master tissue’ 
of the system, have no little concern as well in the production of 
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frose excellencies of quality and endowment, in other portions of the 
body, as in their superintendence, maintenance, and regulation when 
produced. For that the brain, when of the highest order and in the 
best condition, imparts to the other tissues and organs of the body 
somewhat of the tone and character of its own distinguished qualities, 
is as certain as that moisture and sunlight, warmth and atmospheric 
air, co-operating with each other in a well-adjusted union, contribute 





to the growth and excellence of vegetables. 

In a word, Great Britain is peopled chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the 
most highly endowed variety of the Caucasian race. Their brains 
are superior in size, and more perfect in figure, than the brains of 
any other variety ; and, from temperament and exercise, they are in 
the best condition. In function, therefore, they are the most power- 

sl at least, if not the most active. And hence the surpassing 
strength and grandeur at home, and the influence and sway over th 
others nations of the earth, of those who possess them. The vast 

nd astonishing productions of art in Great Britain, her boundless 
reseurces of comfort and enjoyment in peace, and her unequalled 

eans of defence and annoyance in war, are as literally the growth 

f the brains of her inhabitants, as her oaks, and elms, and ash tree 

re of her soil. We shall only add, that the inhabitants of the 
United States, being also of the best Caucasian stock, and youthful, 
elastic, and vigorous, as a nation, and enjoying the influence of other 
circumstances as favourable to the production and perfection of 
méntal and corporeal excellencies as nature can frame, or imagina- 
tion conceive—in the midst and under the immediate agency of such 
advantages, the people of the United States promise to be even more 
than the Britons of future ages. 





ARTICLE V. 
CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


The life of Oliver Cromwell has yet to be written, and a faithful 
and comprehensive view of the stirring scenes in which he moved, 
yet to be drawn. Historians of kings and courts have burlesqued 
his character, blackened his memory, assailed and impugned his 
motives. Religious and political prejudices have conspired to make 
him odious to posterity. Novelists, borrowing their facts from those 
questionable sources, have supported falsehood and calumny by all 
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the charms of high wrought and ingenious fiction, and gratified the 
lovers of legitimacy by disparaging a republican, and depicting in 
the darkest colours the evils of a republic. 

We shall not adopt, therefore, without considerable qualification, 
the statements generally met with in popular works, in regard to the 
commonwealth and its leader. We have always found it best, when 
wishing to form a correct estimate of an individual, to seek among 
his cotemporaries for some one who, possessing in himself a measure 
of the man, was capable of doing him justice ; and we believe John 
Milton to have been precisely such a person. He was himself a 
republican, and could appreciate a republican’s motives. He was 
the friend and companion of Cromwell, and enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunity for studying his character. We altogether prefer, therefore, 
Milton’s notions of the Protector to those of David Hume, or any of 
his followers. We look upon Oliver Cromwell neither as a fanatic, 
a heartless soldier, nor as an unprincipled usurper. But as a great 
and wise man, a brave and successful. general in a noble cause, and 
as the lawful ruler over England. -As a general who will not suffer 
in comparison with any of the worthies of antiquity—as a statesman 
of enlarged views and wonderful resources, directing an empire in 
one of the most trying periods of its history—and as a man justly 
elevated to great station, and clothed with the power of the Stuarts, 
by a people of whose right to make or expatriate kings, but more 
especially the latter—we have never entertained a doubt. But let 
us look at him phrenologically. 

In very many points, his organisation is peculiar and interesting, 
being a rare union of general power, sensitiveness, and strength ;— 
an amply-developed muscular system, broad and expanded chest—-a 
large, dense, and active brain, with a deep and massive forehead. 
His temperament appears to have been principally crania thoracic, 
or that in which the head and chest predominate over other parts of 
the system. This temperament, together with the other conditions 
which he possessed, has been pronounced by Professor Caldwell, the 
most profound of American phrenologists, to be the very best com- 
bination for the bolder and more vigorous manifestations of mind. 
Mark how those favourable conditions harmonise with the character 
of the man. In one of the stormiest periods of history, in a 
monarchial government, an individual of humble birth, without 
wealth, without influence, but such as he created for himself, gradu- 
ally advanced from his low estate, and became the centre and ruling 
spirit of a great people, contending for their social and political 
rights. As a soldier, led them on to victory; as their governor, 
swayed the sceptre with wisdom and energy, extorting by his ability 
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the admiration of foreign nations; as a statesman, rivalled the 

hoary diplomasts of foreign courts in the magnitude of his plans, his 

foresight, his matchless skill, and the boundlessness of his resources. 

** Success,” says no friendly historian, “‘ attended all his measures of 
| foreign policy. He beat the Dutch, and forced their ships to strike 
| their flags to the English. He took Jamaica from the Spaniards. 

Mazarin acknowledged him. The Venitians and Swiss sought his 
\ power. The northern courts respected him.” 

Let ys now glance at his moral character, and at the motives q 
which probably inspired and influenced his actions. Benevolence is 
large in his head, an organ indispensable to the pure republican. 

We believe that it was active, and exercised no small control over 
his life and political conduct. That he was ambitious, is certain ; 
but to represent him as animated by no disinterested purpose, is 
unjust. Amid all his aims for self-aggrandisement, we see in him 
an abiding sympathy with that vast class of his fellow-beings, 
degraded and enslaved by social and political institutions. And we 
rejoice to think that, through the success of himself and party, a 
great blow was struck at a false and unnatural state of society. 
Many of his public acts tended to ameliorate the condition of the 
people. And Milton has told us, the Protector was at heart a 
philanthropist. Nor was he alone in this favourable opinion of 
Cromwell. Many of his intimate companions have recorded their 
belief in the inherent goodness of his nature. And novelists of our 
own age, deriving their hints from impartial history, have adopted 
and made them the ground-work of their descriptions. The follow- 
ing scene, from Woodstock, represents Cromwell on the point of 
} storming a castle, and seizing upon young Charles Stewart. It is 
beautifully discriminative, and full of characteristic lines and shades. 
Cromwell wavers and appears unwilling to grasp his prey, and 
Pearson, one of his officers, upbraids him for his doubt and hesita- 
tion. Cromwell sighed deeply as he answered, “ Ah, Pearson, 
in this troubled world, a man who is called like me, to work 
great things in Israel, had need to be as the poets feign, a thing 
made of hardened metal, immovable to feelings of human charities, 
/ impassable, resistless. Pearson, the world will hereafter, perhaps, 
think of me as being such a one as I have described—‘an iron man, 
and made of iron mould’—yet they will wrong my memory; my 
heart is flesh, and my blood is as mild as that of others. When | 
was a sportsman, I have wept for the gallant heron that was struck 
down by my hawk, and sorrowed for the hare which lay screaming 
\ under the jaws of my greyhound ; and canst thou think it a light 
thing to me, that the blood of this lad’s father lying in some measure 
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upon my head, I should now put in peril that of his son?’ They are 

of the kindly race of English sovereigns, and, doubtless, are adored 

like to demigods by those of their own party. I am called parricide, | 
blood-thirsty usurper, already for shedding the blood of one man, 

that the plague might be stayed, or as Achan was slain, that Israel , 
might thereafter stand against the face of their enemies. * * * 

Truly it is a great thing, Gilbert Pearson, to be lifted above the 

multitude ; but when one feeleth that his exaltation is rather hailed 

with hate and scorn, than with love and reverence, in sooth it is still 

a hard matter for a mild and infirm spirit to bear; and God be my 
witness, that rather than do this new deed, I would shed my ow 
best heart’s blood in a pitched field twenty against one.” The 

organ of Cautiousness was large in Cromwell’s head, which, together 
with his Veneration and Marvellousness, may account for the gloomy 
and religious enthusiasm which, notwithstanding the imputation of 
hypocrisy, he unquestionably possessed. His intellect, however, was 

altogether too strong and acute not to perceive the absurdity of his 
more fanatic followers. To the diseased action of Cautiousness\Gy 
may also be attributed the hyponchondriasis under which he greatly 
suffered in youth, and with which he was more or less afflicted 
during his life. His constant dread of plots and cabals—the armour 
worn beneath his usual garments to protect him from unexpected 

assaults—his sleeping in different chambers, and changing the 
every night, that he might repose secure from the assassin’s knife— 
these, and many similar traits, show the strength and activity of his 
Cautiousness. We are aware his gloom and restlessness have been 
ascribed by some to remorse. But it was the same state of mind, 
only increased by the danger of the times, which had long before 
disturbed the repose of simple Oliver Cromwell, the brewer’s son, 
who, although possessing a robust constitution, and in the enjoyment 

of great physical health, was accustomed to summon his physician 

to his side at midnight, to save him from approaching dissolution. 

Fear is a very uncertain measure of guilt, and the degree of sin is 

the same, whether conscience sleep or sting, whether the heart “\ 

the criminal be harrowed by remorse, or be callous from waa 

and insensibility. j 
+ His organ of Language was very indifferently developed, and was 
never much cultivated. Where in a large active brain, possessed of 

strong intellect, this faculty is small and unimproved by study, there 

will be under great excitement a rather powerful, yet an embarrassed, 

confused, and hurried expression—as if the powers of mind laboured 

for utterance, and which they at length attain without much regard 

to conventtional rules and the ordinary construction of language. 
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e working features, glowing with thought and feeling, will often 
indicate the peculiar passion long before the tongue can express it ; 
the brow will show it, the eye flash forth the meaning, and the whole 
countenance be radiant with struggling, yet intelligible emotion. 
The Protector was but a poor orator, so far as words are necessary 
to make one; and the specimens of his speeches which we have seen, 
are not over creditable to his powers. Yet he is known to have been 
wonderfully effective in addressing his soldiers, and in winning over 
men to his purposes, and must, therefore, have had eloquence of some 
kind. And so, indeed, he had. {But it was the eloquence of strong 


the eloquence of a great mind, impressing with its superior weight 


si faculties, expressing themselves in the language of nature— 


4 


and dignity all who came within its influence.\\ This was the 
eloquence of Washington, Franklin, and many other illustrious men, 
ungifted with the powers of speech. The social organs in Cromwell 
were amply developed, in harmony with which he was a faithful 
friend and an affectionate husband and father. In those interesting 
relations, even his enemies have not assailed him. We have thus 
attempted to sketch in faint outline a few features of that extra- 
ordinary man. A well written essay on the subject should comprise 
both a phrenological portrait of the Protector, and a political review 
of the times, with their natural influence upon the primitive faculties. 
But for this we have neither time nor space. The student of phreno- 
logy may gather from the life of Cromwell the true moral of history. 
He wil! see that/men are as often the victims of false institutions and 

imperfect state of society, as of their own inherent vices )and that 
power and greatness, while they gratify Self-esteem and Approbative- 
ness, can only minister to the real happiness of their possessor when 
inspired by the nobler sentiments of Conscientiousness and Benevo- 


lence. 
Ww. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PLEA IN BEHALF OF PHRENOLOGY. 
BY B. SILLIMAN, M. D., LL. D. 


In our September number, we stated that an able and extended 
plea in behalf of phrenology had just appeared in the American 
Journal of Science and Arts, from the pen of its editor, Professor 
Silliman. This article reflects great credit on the candour, liberality, 
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and intelligence of its author, and differs very essentially in spirit 
and character from certain articles on the same subject, which 
appeared seme years since in the Christian Spectator, Christian 
Examiner, and North American Review. We hope the day is past 
when this science is to be condemned by persons who are profoundly 
ignorant of its facts and principles, and who are governed in relation 
to it more by sheer prejudice and a spirit of dogmatism, than ‘by 
regard either for truth or the dictates of justice. ‘The remarks on 
this point in the following article, are worthy of all praise, and 
bespeak a true philosophical mind. 

Most of our readers will recollect that Mr. Combe delivered his 
last course of lectures in this country at New Haven, Ct. At the 
close of that course of lectures, Gov. Edwards brought forward a 
series of resolutions, which were seconded and sustained by some 
remarks from Professor Silliman; and the article on phrenology 
referred to in the July number of the American Journal of Science, 
purports to be the substance of his remarks offered on this occasion, 
though they were undoubtedly considerably extended in preparing 
them for the press. We regret that circumstances have prevented 
us from giving this article an earlier notice, and that now our limits 
compel us to omit several pages. After some general and prefatory 
remarks, Professor Silliman proceeds as follows :— 

It appears to me, sir, that phrenology involves no absurdity, nor 
any antecedent improbability. The very word means the science or 
knowledge of the mind, which all admit to be a pursuit of the highest 
dignity and importance, both for this life and the life to come, and 
the ‘appropriate inquiry of the phrenologist is, whether the mind, 
with its peculiar powers, affections, and propensities, is manifested 
by particular organs corresponding with the conformation of the 
cranium, that defensive armour by which the brain is protected from 
external injury. 

We have, each for ourselves, no better means of judging, than 
by the effects which the evidence and the discussions produce on our 
own minds; nor can we understand why some persons of great intel- 
ligence and worth treat phrenology as if it were, on its very front, 
ridiculous and absurd, and therefore to be dismissed with contempt 
and ridicule, as the dream of an enthusiast—or to be spurned as the 
invention of an impostor—while some disciplined minds regard the 
investigation as unphilosophical, and still greater numbers shrink 
from it with dread, as tending to impair moral responsibility, or to 
bind us in the fatal folds of materialism. 

In what part of our frames is the mind manifested by any visible 
appearance ? 
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All will answer, in the features—in the human face divine— 
rough whose beautiful and impressive lineaments the miad shines 
forth as through windows, placed there on purpose by the Creator. 
In this all are agreed; we read there, in language which is often 
quite intelligible, the decisions of the will and the judgment, and the 
fluctuations of the affections. Even the inferior animals both mani- 
wy fest to us, and understand from us, this visible language, figured and 
shadowed forth by the form and movements of the muscles of the 
face, and especially by the effulgence of the eye. 
But whence comes the intellectual and moral light that beams 
forth from the eye and from the features? 
Surely, not from the eye itself, although it is the most perfect and 
beautiful of optical instruments; not from the fibres of the facial 
muscles; not from the bony skeleton of the face; not from the air- , 
cells and blood-vessels of the lungs; still less, from the viscera and 
limbs; and with equal certainty, not from the cavities, the valves, 
and the strong muscular fabric of the heart itself, which is only the 
grand hydraulic organ for receiving and propelling the blood, in its 
double circulation both through the entire body to recruit its waste, 
and through the lungs to receive the beneficent influence of the 
oxygen of the air, without which, in its next circulation through the 
body, the altered blood would prove a poison. 

| Most persons are startled, when told that the physical heart has 

nothing to do with our mental or moral manifestations. What! does 

not its quick pulsation, its tumultuous and irregular throb, when fear, 

| or love, or joy, or anger animates our faculties—does not this bound- 

ing movement, shooting a thrill through the bosom, nor the attendant 

blush, or death-like paleness of the features, prove that the heart is 

a mental or moral organ? Certainly not; these phenomena only 

evince that by means of our nerves, the divine principle within 

us electrifies, as it were, our muscles, and thus accelerates or retards 
the current of the blood through the arteries, as well as the move- 
ment of the muscles themselves, and especially of the heart, which, 

_ in relation to the cireulation of the blood, is the most important of 
them all. {The physical heart is no more to the mind and the affec- 
tions, than the hose of a fire engine is to the intelligence that works 
the machine, whose successive strokes impel the hurrying fluid 
along, in a manner not unlike that which attends the circulation of 
the blood in the arteries. \'\ 

Where, then, shall we look for the seat of the mind? We are 

seriously assured that some persons have believed the stomach to be 

the favoured region. The stomach, with its various coats, its innu- 
merabie nerves and blood-vessels, its muscular tissues, and its gastric 
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secretions, is a mere cavity for the reception of aliment; it is alter- 
nately distended with food and fluids, or partially collapsed by 
inanition, and although exquisitely sensible, by its nervous apparatus, 
both to external and internal injury, all that belongs to it is obviously 
required for the discharge of its appropriate functions in the recep- 
tion and digestion of aliment; no office by it performed, no sensation 
there experienced, indicates it to be any thing else than an organ, 
indispensable, indeed, to the physical support and nourishment of the 
body, but in no degree the residence of the mind. 

On this pesition we cannot consent to argue further; and if there 
be any persons who seriously believe that the mind and affections 
reside in the stomach, we can only say that, in this case, we have 
no perceptions in common, and that the proof which cdnvinces us 
would probably be lost upon them. 

We are, then, at last compelled to return to the head, from which 
intellectual citadel we should never, for a moment, have departed, 
dic not some individuals affirm that they are not sure where their 
minds reside. 

Such a doubt fills me with amazement, for I am as distinctly con- 


scious that my mental operations are in my head, as I am of my ) 

































existence, or that my eyes present to me the images of external 
things; nay, more, I am equally certain that no merely intellectua 
or moral operation has its seat below the bottom of the orbital 
cavities; that all the wonderful and beautiful structure beneath the | 
base of the brain, quite to the soles of the feet, is composed merely 
of corporeal members, of ministering servants, that obey the will | * 
and execute the mandates of the heavenly principle, the representa- 
tive of the Creator residing within the beautiful dome that crowns 
our frames, and which, like the lofty rotunda of a holy and magnifi- 
cent temple, covers the inhabitant beneath, while it looks upward \ 
to heaven with aspirations toward its divine author and architect. 

Are we, then, expected seriously to assert that whieh appears self- 
evident, that the seat of our mental operations, and of our affections 
and propensities, is in the brain? My consciousness informs me so, 
and this is the highest possible evidence to me, although my con- 
sciousness cannot be evidence to another person. Were it possible 
for life to exist with the body detached’ from the head, the te af, 
might, perhaps, be even capable of thinking for a short time without” 
the appendage of trunk and limbs. Indeed, we are sure that rage 
tion of the neck, while it has paralysed and rendered insensible all 74, 
the parts below, so that the individual ceases to be, conscious that he * 
possesses a body, has often left the mind in full operation. Pro- 
vided the luxation, or other severe injury, has taken place below the 
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re from which proceed the nerves that supply the lungs, the 

r continues to breathe and to converse, manifesting a rational 
mind as before the accident. Death must of course soon follow, and 
as to perception the body is already dead; but the continued 
‘activity and soundness of the mind prove that its residence is in t 
brain. This fact appears to me decisive, as no one would imagine 
that the lungs, a mere light tissue of air-cells and blood-vessels, 
separated by thin membranes, and destined only for circulation aud 
respiration, can contain the mind—especially as this noble power is 
not subverted in chronic diseases of the lungs, not even when their 
substance is almost removed by a wasting consumption.* 

The residence of the mind being in the brain, it is not absurd or 
irrational to inquire whether it can be read in the form of the 
cranium as well as in the expression of the features. 

It would appear, from the observations of Dr. Barclay, that there 
is at least a general conformation that indicates intellectual and 
moral powers, and we are thus led to ask whether the research for 
more particular manifestations is unphilosophical. On this point, 
we ought not to depart from the received rules of sound philosophy. 
We are accustomed, in all other cases of scientific inquiry, to 
examine and weigh the evidence of phenomena, and to apply to 
them the severe canons of induction, nor can we discover, in the 

resent case, any reason for a different course. 

If, as has been ascertained by physiologists and anatomists, the 
bony matter of the cranium is deposited upon and around the mem- 
branous envelopes of the brain, which is formed before the skull, 
then the latter, adapting itself in its soft and yielding state, must of r 
necessity take the shape of the former; if the different faculties, 
affections, and propensities of the mind are distributed in different 
organs contained in the convolutions of the brain, and if the energy 
of the faculties is in proportion to the size and developement of the 


* Dropsy in the brain does not form an objection, because its appropriate seat is 
in the ventricles or cavities; and by the very postulates of phrenology, a particular 
organ, or particular organs, of the brain may be diseased, or even destroyed, with- 
out subverting the action of the mind, except in the part affected. 

The case of Sir Robert Liston, mentioned by Mr. Combe, is very remarkable on 
this point, as bis intellectual powers remained unimpaired, while the organs of 
Wonder, Combativeness, and Language, were affected on one side. I had the 
pleasure of knowing him at his beautiful cottage near Edinburgh, when all his 


. faculties were perfect, and nothing was at that time more removed from his con- 


duct and character than the frantic anger which he afterwards manifested in a 


state of the brain, ascertained by post mortem examination to be diseased in the 
three animal organs. 
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organs, then the external form and size of the cranium will indicate 
the powers and affections within, due allowance being made for th 
varying depth of the frontal sinus, and for some other peculiarities 

of idiosyncrasy or of disease, affecting the thickness and develope- 

ment of the bone in different individuals. . 

This, then, is the vexed question—is there such a correspondence 
—are the views of phrenologists sustained by facts, and do the pre- 
vailing powers, affections, and propensities of individuals, correspond 
with the cranial developements, modified by the temperaments, by ? 
health, and other circumstances? It is obvious that these questions 
can be answered only by persons of large observation, of great 
mental acumen, and extensive and accurate knowledge of the struc- 
ture, physiology, and history of man. The investigation includes, | ¥ 
in the widest sense, all that belongs to him, and therefore few 
persons are qualified to make such responsible decisiuns. They 
have been made, however, in so many instances with success, as to 
command confidence and to conciliate favour. / 

Many persons are alarmed lest phrenology should produce an 
influence hostile to religion, by favouring materialism. It is sup- 
posed that our organisation may be pleaded in bar against our moral 
responsibility, since, if we have strong dispositions to do wrong and 
no power to do right, we are like machines and are not responsible. 
When there is no intellectual power, as in the case of an idiot, or a 
subversion of reason, as in the instance of a maniac, it is agreed by 
all, that the individual is not amenable to human laws. This opinion 
has no reference to phrenology, and is embraced by all mankind. 

If we have rightly understood Mr. Combe, he holds that the indi- 
viduals in whose heads the intellectual and moral sentiments predo 
minate, are highly responsible; those in whom the three classes o 
organs are in equilibrio, are considered as still responsible, but 
entitled to much mercy, combined with justice, on account of their 
strong temptations ; while those who are sadly deficient in the moral 
and intellectual organs, are regarded as moral patients. 

From the latter class, we slide down insensibly to intellectual 
idiots, whom all regard as not responsible. Where shall we draw 
the line? The common sense of mankind is agreed upon the prin- 
ciple, but some difficulty is found in the application to particular 
cases, on account of the infinitely varying degree of intellectual and 
moral power. 

There are also peculiar cases, as those of monomania, which are 
treated with indulgence, and exempted, to a certain degree, from 
responsibility ; while there are, also, other cases still, of a doubtful 
character, which must be judged under their peculiar circumstances, 
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and cannot easily be brought under any general rules. As regards 
organisation, it is obvious that our condition in this world is depend- 
t upon it, and that it influences all our actions and arrangements. 
Organisation is the foundation of human society ; upon it depend our 
dearest relations in life, many of our highest enjoyments, all our 
intellectual efforts,* and our most exalted virtues; from its abuse, on 
the contrary, spring some of the most flagitious crimes and most 
poignant sufferings. Still, no court permits a criminal to plead 
against his condemnation the strength of his evil propensities which 
have led him to the commission of crime. The temptations of 
cupidity will not excuse the felon from transportation; nor the fierce- 
ness of anger, or the delusions of inebriety, avert the sentence of 
death from a murderer. Phrenology does not, in the least, alter the 
case; for, independently of this science, or of any other relating to 
our frames-—as, for instance, anatomy and physiology—we are quite 
sure of the existence of our faculties, our affections, and our propen- 
sities, and we know that we are responsible for their proper use and 
for their abuse. |' Their manifestations through the brain does not 
affect our moral responsibility, any more than if they were associated 
with any other parts of our frame, or diffused through the whole of 
it, without any particular locality.\\ 
It is our duty to regulate and control all our powers, affections, 
and propensities, and nothing but the impotency or subversion of our 
(ae can excuse us from moral responsibility. We will suppose, 
for instance, that, according to the language of phrenology, a man 
may have small intellectual powers, little Conscientiousness and 
Benevolence, and large Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and Com- 
bativeness. Will he, therefore, stand excused for theft or murder? 
Certainly not. It was his duty to obey his conscience, and to resist 
is animal propensities when they would lead him to evil. Feeble 
faculties and dispositions may become strong by cultivation and 
encouragement, and strong propensities may be controlled and sub- 
jected by vigilant discipline. We see in life many examples of 
self-government producing, by the force of a voluntary discipline, 
fine characters, formed, as it may be, out of very imperfect or bad 
materials, while brilliant intellectual powers and elevated moral feel- 
ings are, unhappily, too often subdued by the lower propensities— 
the animal powers; in these cases, the latter were not governed, and 
thus the intellect, which should have been the master, became a 
| miserable and ruined slave to the propensities. If the case of the 
feebler powers and stronger propensities admits of no justification, 





* Since we have no knowledge of a human mind unconnected with a brain. 
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the opposite case presents no palliation; for with a strong intellect, 
and a conscience quick to distinguish right from wrong, the propen- 
sities ought to be subjected to the most perfect control. Phrenology, 
therefore, stands not in the way of moral and religious influence ; y 
Lut, on the contrary, if the science be true, it indicates, in a manner). 3 
most important, where and how to exert the discipline of self-control, ‘ 

as well as the right and power of controlling others. This discover 
will, indeed, without phrenology, be made in the progress of the 
experience of the individual, but it may be at too late a day. / Health, 
conscience, fortune, and honour may have been sacrificed, when, had 
the point of danger been early made known, and the course of safety 
seasonably indicated, the peril might have been shunned or averted, 
and peace and security insured. 

But, the Christian will anxiously inquire, is our safety, then, to 
depend on our own imperfect knowledge and resolution in performin 
our duty? We answer, that however ignorant and weak we may be, 
there can be no doubt that our Creator has placed us here in a state 
of discipline, and that we are under bonds to him to perform our 
duty, despite of evil influences from within, and of temptations fro 
without. If, however, phrenology will enable the anxious parent fo 
understand the powers and capacities, with the prevailing affections 
and propensities, it cannot but influence the destination and pursuits 
of the child, while it will also indicate the course of discipline and 
treatment. 

But all this will not avail, without superior influence flowing from 
the Creator himself, through his divine revelation, which is the 
charter of our hopes, and our supreme moral guide through life. I 
‘there be, in any instance, an unhappy cranial formation, surely it 
does not diminish, but, on the contrary, it enhances the necessity of 
a prevailing heavenly influence to illuminate that which is dark, to of 
strengthen the weak faculties, subdue the wild animal propensities, 


and purify, by a holy efficiency, the moral sentiments and affections 











eligion can therefore do what phrenology cannot alone effect. 

hrenology undertakes to accomplish for man, what philosophy per- 

forms for the external world; it claims to disclose the real state of 
things, and to present nature unveiled, and in her true features. 

As science and art build upon the laws of nature, and borrowing 
materials from her, proceed to construct all the machines, and 
edifices, and various physical furniture of refined civilisation, so 
phrenology, if successful in developeing the real powers, affections, 
and propensities of man, furnishes to revealed religion, in the best 
possible state, the subject upon which, through the spirit of God, 
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the holiest and happiest influences of piety may be exerted and made 
effectual. 

Phrenology, then, is not a substitute for revealed religion—it does 
not present itself as a rival or an enemy, but as an ally or minister- 
ing servant. It is obvious that if all which is claimed for it be true, 
it is capable of exerting a most important influence on the faculties 
and moral powers of our race, and with experience for its inter- 
preter, it must form the basis of intellectual philosophy. 

he “developement which it makes of the faculties, as connected 
ith the organisation of the brain, illustrates the wisdom of the 
Creater in common with the wonderful structure of the rest of the 
frame ; and, indeed, it has still higher claims to our admiration, in 
as much as the faculties of the mind are more elevated in dignity 
than those of the inferior members. If it should be objected, that 
we ought not to attribute to God a structure in which evil propen- 
sities are included, we answer that they cease to be evil if they are 
controlled by the superior powers ; and after all, the introduction of 
moral and physical evil into this world must be referred to the will 
of God, nor does it at all change the conditions of the problem, 
whether our moral errors arise from our organisation or from 
external influences, or from both. In either case we are respon- 
sible, because power, either inherent in our constitution, or imparted 
through the influence of religion, is given to us, sufficient to resist 
moral evil and to perform our duty. It appears, then, that phreno- 
logy is neither an unreasonable, an unphilosophical, nor an immoral 
or irreligious pursuit. 

The connection which it proves between the brain and the mind, 
is founded upon our personal experience and daily observation. 
There is nothing in the nature of the brain which can enable us to 
understand how it is made the residence or instrument of the mind, 
nor can we in the least comprehend in what way the mind will sub- 

\ sist after the death of the body, or in what the intellectual essence 
consists. We are indeed instructed, from the highest authority, 
(and the thought, with its illustration, is equally beautiful and sub- 
lime, in a philosophical as in a moral view,) that “ the seed which 
we sow* is not quickened unless it die; that we do not sow the body 
that shall be, but that God giveth it a body, as it hath pleased him, 
and to every seed his own body; so also in the resurrection of the 
dead ; it is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is sown 
in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 


* « Bare grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other grain.” 
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in power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body ; 
there is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” (St. Paul.) 

Of the future association of our minds with that new and spiritual 
body, we can no more form a distinct conception, than we now do of 
the existing connection with our living acting frames. They obey 
the mandates of God’s vicegerent, the immortal mind, which is truly 
and locally enthroned in the superior region of the- head, to rule the 
inferior body, employing its members as servants to fulfil its com- 
mands, and in that manner to accomplish the will of the infinite 
Creator. Great dignity is thus imparted to our reason and to its 
temporary residence in the head, its truly regal palace. But the ° 
human mind soon finds the limits of its power in every department 
of nature. It comprehends, indeed, the celestial mechanism, and 
demonstrates the existence and the ratio of gravitation and projec- 
tion, but understands not their nature and origin; it penetrates the 
chemical constitution of bodies, and ascertains the laws by which the 
heterogeneous atoms rush into union, while it cannot fathom the 
yessence of the particles, nor eve: prove the reality of matter. The 
mind commands the hand to move, and it instantly obeys, to perform 
its behests of anger or of love—while the mind itself perceives not 
the nature of the influence, nor the manner of its movement; and 
thus phrenology forms a perfect parallel with all we know of nature 
and of nature’s God. With us, rests the knowledge of the effects; 

ith him, the cause and the manner of the connection. Philosophy, 
then, equally with religion, bows before the throne of the Supreme ; 
and while it renders grateful homage for the glorious illumination 
which he has poured into our minds, it acknowledges with profound 
humility, that our light at last ends in darkness—that none, by 
searching, can fully find out God, nor comprehend the Almighty 
unto perfection; for it is higher than heaven, what canst thou do; ad 
deeper than hell, what canst thou know! 

Phrenology, then, stands exactly like the other sciences of obser- 
vation, upon the basis of phenomena, and their observed correspond- 
ence with a theory which is deduced from them. The mental 
energy of Gall, of Spurzheim, of Combe, and of many other philo- 
sophers of high intellectual powers and wide observation, has been, 
through many years, directed to the investigation, and they have 
declared that they find a prevailing correspondence between the size 
and conformation of the brain and of the cranium, and the energy of 
the intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and animal propensities 
of man. 

As it is a fair pursuit—a legitimate branch of physical, mental, 
and moral philosophy—let it, then, have free scope, until additional 
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‘observations through a wider range of time, and: made by many 
other men, equally, or even better, qualified for the investigation, 
shall either establish or overthrow its claims. 

This apologetic plea for phrenology has been thrown in, not 
because we have made up our minds to go for the whole, but because 
we would strenuously maintain the liberty of free investigation. 
Philosophical is as sacred as civil and religious liberty, and ali three 
are indispensable to the perfection of man’s faculties, to the improve- 
ment of his condition, and to the just comprehension of his duties. 
In suggesting the considerations that have been presented, we do not 
assume or deny that the minute divisions ‘of the mental, moral, and 
animal faculties indicated by phrenology, as the science is now 
taught, are all fully made out. On this question we would not 
hazard an opinion, for here phrenology would demand a trial by its 
peers—by a jury of superior minds, qualified to decide by their 
acumen, their general knowledge, their large observation on this 
subject, and their strict logical discipline; but all intelligent and 
candid persons can judge of the general correspondence of the 
theory with the phenomena; they can observe that there is an intel- 
lectual, a moral, and an animal conformation of the head, which, as 
the one region or the other prevails, greatly influences the character 
and conduct. 

This general developement, this characteristic conformation, we 
think, is clearly discernible when we examine many individuals ; it 
is, therefore, this leading revelation of mental power, of moral affec- 
tions, and of animal propensities, which we believe that Gall, Spurz- 
heim, and Combe, and other able and enlightened phrenologists, 
have it in their power to indicate, with a prevailing certainty, suffi- 
cient to justify particular courses of treatment with the insane, with 
felons, and (with great care and prudence) even with pupils and 
children. 

If, then, we are right in this conclusion, phrenology does not 
deserve the sneers, the ridicule and contempt of which it is still 
made the theme; nothing is easier than to cherish our own self- 
esteem, by indulging in such chéap effusions of self-complacency ; 
and to guard against any possible verdict of credulity, by an early 
vindication of our superior sagacity in foreseeing the reductio ad 
absurdum, which those who predict such a result will be very prone 
not only to expect but to desire. Many excellent people, with the 
best moral and religious feelings, are often alarmed by the disco- 
veries of science; we do not speak of science, “ falsely so called,” 
but of real science, which is only another name for truth. Truth is 
the noblest attribute of the Creator himself; we are too apt to forget 
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that it is as distinctly recorded in his works as in his word, and if 
we would know what he has revealed for our instruction, we must 
faithfully read and understand the volume of creation, as well as that 
of revelation ; both are his work ; both are true, and both are worthy 
of our most assiduous study. We fail, therefore, in moral courage, 
if we fear to advance in the ways of truth, and to follow where she 
leads, whether in nature or in revelation. 

Every important science has at first been received with scepticism, 
if not with obloquy, contempt, or hostility. Astronomy, assailed by 
ignorance and bigotry, long maintained a defensive attitude against 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers of that age, which boasts a Galileo, 
a Keplar, and a Newton; but for almost two centuries, this, the 
noblest of the physical sciences, has been fully victorious. Geology 
has sustained a warfare of many years, but having vindicated her 
cause, begins to feel assured of permanent peace. Phrenology is 
still marching in an enemy’s country, and the issue may appear 
more doubtful; but we are assured by her learned professors, that 
she is gaining efficient allies, and every year increasing in power. 
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PATHOLOGICAL FACT, CONFIRMATORY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


{Communicated by Dr. Andrew Combe to the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal.] 


A young lady of high musical and intellectual powers, and of a 
very active mind, and who has for some months past been subject to 
frequent attackg of hysteria in all its ever-changing forms, and who 
suffers almost constantly in a greater or less degree from headach, 
complained on Saturday, 22d April, 1826, of feeling acute pain at the 
external angle of the forehead, precisely in the situation of the organs 
of Tune, which are largely developed, and upon which, in describing 
the seat of the pain, she placed most accurately the points of the 
fingers. Next day, the same complaint of pain in that region was 
made; and about, two hours after I saw her, she was suddenly seized 
with a spasmodic or rather convulsive affection of the larynx, glottis, 
and adjoining parts, in consequence of which a quick, short, and 
somewhat musical sound was regularly emitted, and continued with 
great rapidity, as if the breathing had been very hurried. On 
examination externally, the os hyoides at the root of the tongue and 
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the thyroid cartilages were seen in constant motion, and in the act of 
alternately approximating and receding from each other. The will , 
was so far powerful in controlling this motion, that the young lady 
was able to utter a few short sentences at a time without much 
difficulty, interrupted, however, by two or three movements. After 
this singular state had continued for about two hours, she herself 
remarked, that it was becoming rather too musical, and wished that 
it would cease, which it did at the end of another half hour, from 
accidental pressure of the finger in pointing out the motion to 
another person; she was then as well as usual, only somewhat 
fatigued. 

Oa Monday, 24th of April, she still complained of pain in the 
situation of the organ of Tune; and stated that she had been dream- 
ing a great deal of hearing the finest music; that she felt quite 
excited by it, and could not even now get the impression out of 
her head. The day passed on, however, and nothing remarkable 
occurred. 

On Tuesday, I found that I had been rather anxiously expected. 
During the night, the young lady had been tormented with the 
recurrence of the musical dreams, during which she heard and per- 
formed the most beautiful airs, with a distinctness which surpassed 
those of the preceding night. These dreams continued for sore 
hours, and left such an impression that, on awaking, she thought she 
could almost no.e down one piece of composition which had particu- 
larly pleased her. But what is very remarkable, the excessive 
excitement of the faculty of Tune had now reached a height that 
could not be controlled; the patient felt, not to say a desire only, 
but a strong and irresistible passion or craving for music, which it 
was painful beyond endurance to repress. She insisted on getting 
up and being allowed to play and sing; but that being for many 
reasons unadvisable, she then begged to have a friend sent for to 
play to her, as the only means of relief from a very painful state ; 
but shortly after, the craving of the faculty became so intolerable 
that she got hold of a guitar, lay down upon a sofa, and fairly gave 
way to the torrent, and with a volume, clearness, and strength of 
voice, and a facility of execution, which would have astonished any 
one who had seen her two days before, she sung in accompaniment 
till her musical faculty became spent and exhausted. During this 
time, the pain at the angles of the forehead was.still felt, and was 
attended with a sense of fulness and uneasiness all over the coronal 
and anterior parts of the forehead. Regarding all these phenomena 
as arising from over-excitement chiefly of the organs of Tune, I 
directed the continued local application of cold, and such other 
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measures as attended to allay the increased action, and soon after 
the young lady regained her ordinary state, and has not since had 
any return of these extraordinary symptoms. 

In this case, the order in which the phenomena occurred, put 
leading queries on my part, or exaggeration or deception on the 
part of the patient, alike out of the question. The pain in the 
organ was distinctly and repeated!y complained of for many hours (at 
least thirty-six) BeFore the first night of dreaming, and for no less 
than three days before the irresistible waking inspiration was felt. 
When my attention was first drawn to the existence of the pain, I 
imagined it to arise from an affection of the membranes covering 
that part of the brain, and had no conception that it was to terminate 
in any such musical exhibition as afterwards took place; and, in 
fact, although the young lady had mentioned her previous melodious 
dreams, my surprise was quite equal to, although, thanks to phreno- 
logy, my alarm was not so great as that of her relations, when, on 
entering the house on the morning of Tuesday, the 25th, I heard 
the sound of the guitar mingling with the full and harmonious swell 
of her own voice, such as it might show itself when in the enjoy- 
ment of the highest health and vigour. 
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Education.—The July number of the British and Foreign Medical 
Review, in noticing a small work on education, based on phrenological 
moa 102 remarks as follows:—“ For some years, enlightened teachers 

ave considered it necessary to give their pupils due insight into the 
general laws governing their own organic structure, and the period is 
not far distant when another advance will be made, and the grand doc- 
trine will be universally taught, that man’s moral, intellectual, and ani- 
mal faculties are solely dependent upon a portion of his organic struc- 
ture. When the plain and the simple truths of physiology are made to 
sweep away the present system, the result of metaphysical speculation; 
when the teacher is enabled to apply certain general and immutable 
laws in his course of education, instead of depending upon opinions and 
dogmas resulting from imperfect views of human nature; when, in fact, 
philosophy is advanced to the-post hitherto occupied by empiricism, 
then, and not till then, will our youth be educated with, and not in 
opposition to, nature’s commands.” 

In the same number of this review—which may now be considered 
the first medical periodical in Great Britain—we find a very favourable 
notice of Dr. Andrew Combe’s new work on Infancy. “After a careful 
perusal,” says the reviewer, “of this little volume, from beginning to 
end, we do not hesitate to pronounce it to be one of the most valuable 
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nd most important works that has issued from the medical press for 
ears. The last chapter, ‘On the Moral Management of Infancy,’ 
umble as are its pretensions, we venture to recommend to the notice of 
the instructors of youth of every degree, to our moral teachers, however 
elevated, and to our metaphysicians, however learned, as fraught with 
truths of the most momentous kind, which will probably be new to 
many of them, and which cannot fail, if candidly considered and 
honestly acted on, to lead to practical results of the highest import to 
human happiness. In it the author touches lightly, but with a masterly 
hand, on that chain, mostly overlooked by our philosophers, which 
unites so harmoniously the intellectual and moral with the physical 





nature of man, and the due recognition and just appreciation of which 
are indispensable to our progress in real metaphysics, and to the esta- 
blishment of all rational instruction.” 


Brain of Cuvier.—The fame of Baron Cuvier is immortal. It is pro- 
bable that the name of no other individual can be found in the annals of 
history who became more profound in every department of science. It 
might be expected, according to the principles of phrenology, that the 
head of such an individual would possess some remarkable features. 
In the fifth number of the French Phrenological Journal; we find the 
following notice of Cuvier’s brain, a critical examination of which was 
made after his death .— The weight of the brain was found to be four 
pounds eleven ounces four drams and thirty grains—exceeding by 
nearly a third that of ordinary brains. It was ascertained that this 
enormous superiority applied almost exclusively to the developement of 
the cerebral lobes, particularly their anterior and superior parts. None 

f the gentlemen present, says M. Bérard, from whom Dr. Foissac ob- 
tained his information, remembered to have seen so complicated a brain 
possessing convolutions so numerous and compact, and with such deep 

nfractuosities. Every one, says Dr. Foissac, who knew Cuvier when 


omparison with the three others. We rarely meet with so great a 


[err is aware of the enormous developement of the frontal region in 
c 
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developement of the organs of Language, Individuality, Locality, Form, 

rder, Colour, and Constructiveness. Hence Cuvier was able to read 
at an age when other children can hardly speak; drawing was one of 
_ favourite occupations; in every respect his memory was prodigious, 
and he was deeply versed in literature and foreign languages. These 
faculties, common, though in an inferior degree, to all naturalists, would 
have given to the forehead of Cuvier a sloping appearance, had not the 
prodigious developement of the organs of Comparison, Causality, and 
Ideality elevated and expanded the anterior and superior region of his 
forehead, in which reflective intellect resides. Hence those profound 
investigations—those precise and exact descriptions—those skilful clas- 
sifications—those philosophical, clear, and prolific principles, and the 
inimitable spirit of generalisation which shine in his works, particularly 
his Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, and Researches on Fossil 
Bones.” 


New York Phrenological Society—The following gentlemen have 
been appointed officers of this-society for the ensuing year :—Professor 
B. F. Joslin, A. M., M. D., President; Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Vice-Presi- 
dent; G. C. Shaeffer, Esq., Corresponding Secretary; A. Boardman, 
M. D., Recording Secretary; F. Fawcett, Esq., Treasurer; E. New- 
berry, Esq., Warden. 





